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To New York State 


Beekeepers 


Why spoil GOOD HONEY by packing 
it in a POOR PACKAGE? 


We carry a stock of the BEST 
labels, cartons and ship 
ping cases. We give you BETTER QUAL 
ITY at LOWER PRICES. Send 


list! 


good 


cans, pails, jars, 


for our 


We offer you the most COMPLETE line 
of EXTRACTORS EXTRACTING 
EQUIPMENT. ‘There is a ROOT EX- 
TRACTOR to fit and every 
pocketbook. Let 


and 


every need 
us help you select the 


proper extractor and equipment! 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


BEE CULTURE October, 19 


We Are in the 
Market to Buy 


Fancy comb honey in 414x414x 
1% sections, carloads and local 
shipments. (We will furnish our 
shipping cases free.) ! 





Extracted Honey—White clover 
and amber, 60-lb. cans or bbls. (We 
will furnish the containers cheap.) 


Send us a sample and name your 
price freight prepaid to Cincinnati. 
We pay promptly on receipt of ship- 
ment. 

Have your wax made into Wired 
Hercules Brood Foundation, “Built 
Like a Bridge.” 





- 








The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


If you like good 


CONTAINERS 


we have them. 


Friction-top cans and pails. 
Five-gallon square cans. 
Round and paneled glass jars. 
Wooden glass-front cases. 
Corrugated shipping cases. 
Regular and window cartons. 
Cellophane honey wrappers. 


Write for our container price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dress Your Honey 


IN OUR QUALITY 


Containers and Wrappers 
AND SAVE MONEY 


2% Ib. cans, per re ship ense of 24..$1.0 
2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100 ca. oe 
5-lb. pails, per re shipping ense of 12 1.05 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 50 ; 3.1 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 100 , €&Z 
10-Ib. pails, per reshipping case of 6 SI 
10-Ih. pails, per earton of 50 , 45 
HO0-lb. square cans, in buTk, each a 
H0-Ib. square cans, per ease of lean. 60 


HO-lb. 
4-072, 


square cans, per case of 2 eans 1.0: 
round glass jars, per case of 24 1.2 


l6§-oz, round glass jars, per case of 24 1.01 


Fr. O, B. Boyd, Wisconsin 
AEPPLER “DISPLAY’O” COMB 
HONEY WRAPPERS 

100 500 1000 
For 44%4x1% seections.$1.10 $4.95 $9.80 
For 44%4x1% seetions. 1.20 5.40 10.76 
For tx5x1%Q sections 1.20 5.40 10.7( 


Comb-honey packaging machines, ea. $8.7! 


Write for prices on shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Save You Money 


Send me a list of your needs and | will 
quote you freight prepaid to your station. 


Can You Beat This? 


5 CYPRESS hives (8 or 10 frame), com- 


plete with bodies, sugar pine frames, covers 


78.95 


and bottom boards, KD in 
cartons, f. 0. b. Houma, La. 


Free catalog. 


Walter T. Kelley, Prop. Gulf Coast 
Bee Company. 


GULF COAST BEE CO. 


Select Italian Queen Bees, 40c each 


Houma, Louisiana 
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Quality - Service - Satisfaction / 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
OUR 1930 CATALOG TODAY. / 


a 


o> > 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. / 
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GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

Our Guarantee 

All goods purchased may be returned if un 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked, 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
give special service to those located in the 
East—-New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 
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- BEE - SUPPLIES 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, please 
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quote prices. I have swarms 
Hives Sections 
Supers Br. Fdn. 

veheseewes Frames Super Fdn. 

‘ Bodies 

Name .... 

Pec edo ned en ce ben eokaewaed 

ee . State 
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| Honey Markets 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September) 


CALIFORNIA POINTS Califor 


Southern 


nia Extracting ibout over, with few api 
aris extracted closely as the very low prices 
iffered for the crop this season have not been 
in neent ‘ for beekeepers to rob too closely 
Most colonies are in good condition, both as 
to strength and as to winter stores. Trading is 
quiet with little honey exported, The better 
grades of orange honey are reported firm. All 
ight amber honey, including aifalfa and sage 


buckwheat, much of which was formerly export 
ed. is in limited demand, and most of the crop of 
alfalfa honey is still in the hands of producers 
Beekeepers have received in large lots, per lb., 
about as follows water white, few 


9c; white 7-7 wee one lot almost white, 6c; 


Sage sales, 


extra light amber »>%-5'tec; light amber, 2 
cars, 5c; other lots, 5%c; few small lots high 
er; orange, water white, 7%-7%c; few small 


2 white, wide 
light amber, 5-6« 


lot sales direct to bottlers, 8 %-9c; 


range in prices, 644-8 %4<« 


buckwheat light amber, large lots, 5-5%c; 
light amber alfalfa, 4%-4%c; some sales re- 


Seeswax is still dull, with limit- 
unchanged prices, and bee 


ported > Mee 
ed movement at 


keepers are receiving around 18-20c per Ib. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—East of the Cas 
ache Bees are bringing in little more than 

enough nectar for a living at the present. Few 

sules reported of white sweet clover and al 


it Ye per lb. for 60s; 9-10c per lb. for 
pails. West of the Cascades: Extracting 
d has not yet started, as the plants 
are till yielding at the higher elevations. The 
otal crop of fireweed honey is reported as 
ranging from 75 per cent to normal. Bees should 
e in good condition for winter. White extract 
ed re ported sold at 8e per lb... with 10¢ per lb. 
offered for water white fireweed 


INTERMOUNTAIN REGION 





Demand for 


honey does not improve very much, and prices 
are the lowest in many years. Large lots of 
white to water white sweet clover and alfalfa, 
car iot and less, have sold at 5% 6 ec per lb., 
some sale white, 5-5%c; extra light amber, 


2 \ wide price range is reported for 
local with ton lots selling all the way 
from 5e to 10e per lb., mostly 5%-8e per Ib. : 
mall pails, 9 10 %ec per lb 


) c per lb 


sales 


White comb honey 
has generally sold at $3.50-4.00 per case, ac 
cording to reports, but some large lots of light 
umber comb have moved at $2.75 per case for 
fancy $2.50 for No. 1 and $2.25 per case for 
No. 2. Beeswax is in very light demand, and 
quoted generally at 18-20c per lb, for average 
wax best lots higher 
ARIZONA Although local showers have fall- 
en during the past two weeks, honey plants gen 
erally are in need of moisture, and bees in most 
using up their stores. The 
weaken and prices are 
record, with light amber 
ilfalfa selling at 4%ec per |lb., and 2 cars extra 
light amber extracted reported sold at 5c per 
ib. Beeswax, 24c per Ib, for extra light wax. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES Southwest 






desert locations are 
market 


rong 


continues to 


the lowest on 


Texas: The situation continues to be more and 
more discouraging as the season advances, with 
still little or no rain for months. Few beekeep 
ers have taken off more than 20 pounds per 


colony and the average, according to one bee 


keeper, will not be over 5 pounds. If rains 
should fall even now it would be possible to 
timulate fall vegetation so that bees would 


an ample force for wintering successfully; 
otherwise many colonies are apt to starve un 
less fed liberally. Northeast Texas The honey 
flow ranging from nothing to 50 pounds 
per colony, being especially good in the Red 
River Valley. Many beekeepers are moving bees 
back to the Red River for the fall honey flow 
Sales reported of light amber extracted at 7-8c 


have 


short 
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per lb.; bulk comb, small pails, 9-10c per |b. 
West Texas: In spite of the dry weather a 
surplus of 40 pounds per colony is reported, 
with 35 pounds left on the hives for winter 


stores. Honey is selling in small pails at lie 
per lb. for extracted, 14c per lb. for bulk con 

Arkansas Prospects are reported good for 
honey from heartsease and Spanish needle, but 
the surplus flow was among the shortest n 
record, and local markets will absorb most of 


the honey produced. Sales of bulk 
small pails reported at 15-16c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Red River Valley 
Dakota and Minnesota: The honey 
been extracted in most apiaries, with the yi 
ranging from 25 to 100 pounds per colony. An 
other report is that the general average ranges 
from 10 to 30 per cent of normal, with some 
apiaries getting up to 50 per cent of a cro; 
Dry weather continues, and much sweet clover 


comb in 


of North 
crop has 






which was seeded last spring has died out, r« 
ducing prospects for next year. Colonies ars 
normal in size but some are short of stores 


late 
bees in certain 


although the 
enabling 


clover and buckwheat is 
localities to fill their 
brood-chambers. Packing winter has 
already begun. Demand for honey is reported 
light, with buyers offering 5%-7c for extracted 
and most beekeepers reported unwilling to sell 
for less than 7c. Few ton lot sales reported at 
6c per lb. in 60s, 8-10c per lb. in small pails 


bees for 


Beeswax, 27c per lb. South Dakota: Recent 
rains have brought on a light flow of honey 


and strong colonies have stored about 40 pounds 


from second bloom white sweet clover. Clover 
plants for next year have been put in good 
shape by the rains. Comb honey is short and 


in good demand, but little interest reported in 


large lots of extracted honey. Fancy white 
comb reported sold at $4.50 per case, small 
pails white clover extracted, 10c per lb. Iowa 


The quality of the honey is said to be unusually 
good. Demand is slow and beekeepers are will 
ing to sell large lots of honey at 6c per Ib. One 
car white extracted reported sold at about 6 %¢ 
per Ib. Bulk honey is being sold at 9% 
per Ib Seeswax is very quiet at 20c per ll 
cash, 24c¢ per lb. in trade. Nebraska: The heavy 
rainfall during August has brought on the best 
fall clover flow ever known, and in me se 
bees are bringing in more honey than at 
any time this season. Some swarming reported. 
White sweet clover and alfalfa is selling in large 
lots at 6-7e, some 74ee per Ib.; smaller lots, 
10c per lb.; small pails, lle per lb. Few 
white sweet clover comb reported at $3.50 per 

Chunk honey, 9%-10c per lb. Plant pros 
pects for next year are excellent. Kansas: In 
quiry for honey nereasing although demand 
Sales of white extracted reported 
in 60s at Sc per lb., few higher, with some bes 
keepers reported willing to take Te per ll 
small pails, 10e per Ilb.; few higher. Whit« 
comb honey has sold at $3.50-4.50 per 24-se 
tion case, mostly $3.75-4.25. Beeswax is priced 
at 20c per |b. for average wax, 23-24c per Ib 
for light. Missouri: Recent good rains have re- 
vived sweet clover plants and bees are gettir 
some from that Colonies ar 
rearing brood as if it were early spring, and 

swarming reported. White extracted re 
ported in ton lots at 8%-9c per lb.; single 6( 
10-11¢ small pails, 13e per Ib. Comb honey 
few sales, $4.25-4.50 per case. The scarcity of 
the honey ulting in a good demand, it is 
reported 


comb 


tions 


sales 


f 


case 


is still slow 


nectar source, 


some 


Is re 


SUMMARY—tThe abnormally heavy rainfall 
which visited part of the West in August and 
early September was not an unmixed blessing 


In Idaho and some of the other mountain states 
the rain and cloudy weather kept 


bees in € 


hives to such an extent that they were unable 
to take advantage of the honey flow and a 
short crop was secured. In Nebraska, South 


Dakota and Kansas, however, fall plants were 
stimulated and further flows secured from 
until beekeepers in this section 
report the best late flow in years. Lack of rain 
over much of the East not only resulted in a 


light fall flow, but weakened the condition of 


were 


clover, some 
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Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


reneral crop shortage of honey this season, 
quiet some 
World 
in 
per 
Foreign 
beekeepers see little 
quantity 
Wrapped 
unwrapped 
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comb is selling slowly. Beeswax prices continue 
at a very low level, with no demand and heavy 
stocks in dealers’ hands. 


From Producers’ Associations, 


Our opening prices on new crop honey are 
considerably lower than last year and _ the 
market is very erratic owing to large num 


bers of small beekeepers offering their honey at 


ridiculously low figures. We are hoping that 
marketing conditions will improve within the 
next few weeks and prices should be firmer 


Producers’ 
Mgr 


The Ontario Honey 
( Halstead, Gen 


Co-operative, A. 
Toronto, Sept. 12 
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Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1, What the final 
ige yield per colony this season in your locality of (a) extracted hone) b) comb honey? 
low does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give answer in per cent. 3. At 
t price has honey been sold, or contracted for if any in large lots (carload or less in your 
ty during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
iS 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb pails, 
other retail packages in terms of 5-!lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5 
it is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6, 
w is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair, 
rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality compared with nor 
considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 
inswers received are tabulated below 
Av. yield Compara 

per col tive Large lots To grocer Retail Move- Colony 
ate Name Ex. Comb. yield Ex. Comb Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. cond 
(J. M. Cutts) 50 100 06% RO Slow 100 

' Jas. Johnson 0 0 0 oe 
if. (L. L. Andrews) 75. S. .200.. 26 7 1.00.. .25..Fair ..100 
f. (M. H. Mendleson) 15. 0 05% - ' Slow .100 
(O. E. Adcock 10 30 50 3.75.. .50 : -60 20. .Fair 90 
n llen Latham) 100 1.00 1.30 38. .Fair 100 
n. (A. W. Yates).. 50 50 08 4.50 90 1.25 40. .Fair 100 
(Cc. C. Cook) 75 06 50 60 Slow 80 
(H. Hewitt 65 100 60 At) Fair 100 
(J. J. Wilder) 42 25 50 08 0 65 5.00. .1.01 25..Fair 100 
(A. L. Kildow) 40 30 70 75 3.75 23. .Slow 100 
T. C. Johnson) 20 15 30 80 4.00. .1,00 25. .Fair 75 
1. (FE. G. Brown . 100 66 06 65 RS Slo 100 
i F Coverdale 410 25 0 1.00 2 Slow 100 
i W. S. Pangburr 10 77% 95 Slow 75 
I ( Davis) 80 06 \% 60 RS Fair 100 
©. B. Griffin) 20 7.06 ~ Slow 100 
S. G. Crocker 12 l 30 1.25 ».50 1.50 Slow 5 
h I. D. Bartlett 135 135 071 60 4.80 Ri 5 Keir 12° 
! (F Markham) 60 410 0 Ox! Ri) 1.01 1.0f 9 Fair ar 
E. D. Townsend) 60 60 OR} Fair 100 
n, (Francis Jager) 40.. 25.. 40 60.. 4,00 75 >. . Fair 80 
n I W Ray ) 110 RO 07% 60 75 Fair 90 
(J H Fisbeck ) 40 60 RO 1.00 Slow .100 
r. (J. H. Wagner). 200..100..133 08% 4.00 65 4.50 75 25..Slow 125 
\ G. G Schweis) 0 05% 2.75 50 50 67% .25 Slow 100 
J E. G Carr) u 0 OY 1.25 35 Fair 50 
Y G. B. Howe 50 30 50 75 4.56 7} 0. .Fair 100 
\ F. W. Lesser 100 60. .100 08 4.25 60 4.80 75 25..Fair .100 
( (W. J. Martin 150. .100,. .10¢ O8% 4.00..1.00 1.2 30. . Fair 100 
( (Cc. L. Sams 60 40 9 09 7 4.00 90 1 Fair 90 
DD Chas, Engl 75 50 07 6 4.75 75 25 Slow 75 
(F. Leininger) sO } 09 1 ) 1.00 5 00 Fair 100 
(J. Heueisen 2¢ 0 ) 1.04 1.25 35. .Slow 40 
ri } Stiles) 5 ~ 70 4.7 GF 25 Fair BO 
H. Beaver 0 30... BA OR 6 4.25 75 21..Fair 90 
o « Gilham 0 25 Hf 1. f 1 35 Slow 75 
( I S. Prevost) 1.0 Fair 90 
(J. M suchanan 25 10 ) 1.25 Slow 75 
i wy \ Sowden) 40 Hf ) 7 Slow 75 
N (J. N. Mayes) 2( 2f 5A 06 6.00 6.00 45 Slow 100 
is. (H. B. Parks) 10 20) f Fair 80 
! (M A. Gill 50 40 40 4/ 3.25 45 2 Fair 75 
T. C. Asher) 2 26 3 R4 4.80 1.0¢ 25 Fair 95 
! W. L. Cox 6K 75 Fair 100 
G. W. B. Saxtor 7h 1O¢ f Fair 10 
Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 0 ( 7 1.25. .1.0 3 Slow 10 
Va. (T. K. Massie) 10 Slow 15 
(N. E. France 40 25 5 7 Y. Slow 100 
(Jas Gwin) 30 40 08% 67! 75 Fair 90 
(Earl C. Reed) 5 55 4.00 69 20. .Fair 80 
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DIS At IS Av FP 0 TR TET 0 
Honey 
Containers 


Friction-top pails, glass jars, five- 
gallon cans, paper and wood cases 
for comb honey, and A Grade tin 
paste. 


HONEY. 


ey customers 


Take care of your hon- 
the 


year. We can supply you when your 


through entire 


crop is sold. 

EARLY ORDERS for bee sup- 
plies. Assemble your supplies dur- 
ing the quiet months. Early order 


discounts in effect October 1. 


] M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 No. Cedar St., 
LANSING, MICH. 
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BEE 


CULTURE October, 193 


Handsome 


Honey 
Labels 


Send for our 


New 
1930 
Label 
Catalog 


The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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/ “Quick Service, / 
1 No Delay” 


My Motto 


Three-banded queens only 
Select Untested Queens 


50c each 


Any Number 


Pure mating, safe arrival and 
entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens clipped if desired. 


TRrt x0 Tat TS 


5 

/ Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. B. HARRELL, PROP. 

/ Hayneville, Ala. 
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Queens ... Queens... 
Queens... 
... High Grade... 


50c Each 


No discount for quantity. 


The end of season is near and prices 
will soon advance. Our queens are de- 
manding the attention of progressive 
beekeepers everywhere. We have shipped 
into 46 states this season as well as 
several Why this unusual 
heavy demand?! Good queens mean sat- 
isfied customers, Each queen guaranteed 
to please or money back. Return mail 
service. 

High quality package bees for 1931. 
We are now booking orders for spring 
delivery. Let us quote you on any size 
order. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Wired 
Non-sag Foundation. 


provinces. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup Georgia 








— 
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Jay Smith’s 
Queens 
$1.00 Each 


We now have the finest queens we ever pro 
ed ready to ship out to you promptly. We 
satisfaction. We can furnish queens 


late as December first. We are 


irantee 


rearing our 


quality, gentle, Yellow Italians only, hav 
discontinued the Carniolans, since our Ital 
stock gives much better satisfaction. W:« 


ire you will find our queens a paying in 


tment, and that every colony headed by one 


our queens now means a margin of profit 


eason 


$1.00 each 50. 90« 


each 100 
Exceptionally fine 

ed to live through the 
Write for literature 


breeding queens guar 


season of 1931, $10 


Jay Smith 


ROUTE THREE, VINCENNES, IND. 
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40c- Queens - 40c 


Up to November lst we will fur- 
THE L. L. FOREHAND 
QUEENS at 40¢ each. 


nish 

We guarantee them to be as good 
as money can buy. 

Over 20 YEARS OF SELECT- 
ING AND BREEDING has produe 
ed a stock that will be hard to beat. 
safe 
perfect satisfaction o1 


back. 


We guarantee delivery and 


your money 
Let us quote you on package bees 
and queens for next season. We ean 


save you money. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Ga. 
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“ACHORD QUEENS 


Fine three-banded Italians bred for gentleness and honey- 
producing ability. They will please you. 


Now 50c each, any number 


Prompt shipments. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama 
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| / Get Running’s Queens / 
one or several of Hollopeter’s Queens. A And Get honey—tThey Satisfy. 
1 of Italians which makes beekeeping both The kind WE use in our extensive 
ant and profitabl We have some extra Michigan Apiaries, where we produce 
stock to elect from and are anxious to | honey by the carload. 
you test it out in your apiary and be | Choice untested Italian Queens, 65¢ 
need that you receive full value for your each; 10 or more, 50c each. Tested, 50¢ 
money. each extra. 
select untested queen, 1, $1.00; 5, $4.50 | All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala 
$8.00; 20, $15.00. Tested, each, $1.50. Se- | bama. Telegraph office, Epes, Ala. Ad 
tested (will make breeding queen), $2.5 | dress for quick service 
mpt shipment and safe arrival assured. DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
R B. Hollopeter Sumterville, Alabama 
| 
BOX 80. ROCKTON, PA. | 07at ane men OFM Ts I 0 
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Packing 


Glass Jars-- 
Five Sizes-- 


E. Z. Carry Jars “yi 


This vear the beekeeper must do 
all he can to promote honey sales. 
Well selected containers will help. 
All the 


page and in our complete list are 


containers listed on this 
selected for service, quality and ap- 
peal. 

In our fall price list (copy sent 


DADANT & SONS 
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Quality 
Honey 


CULTURE 


BEE 


Lithographed Pails 
Plain Pails 


on request 


are pails and Jars, in 
new EK. Z. earry jar 
which has proved so effective for 
handy selling. 


eluding the 


Send for complete fall price list 
and quantity discount. Our prices 
will interest you. 


« HAMILTON, ILL. 





Honey Labels 


Peautiful labels designed to 


catch the eye; make quick 

sales. Labels that stand out 
ao TE OS The 
HONEY | 8rocer’s 


shelves. 
Also comb 
honey pack 
ages and 
wrappers, 
label paste, 


honey book 








lets (like one 


shown here), all at very rea- 
sonable prices. 
Send for (1 


log of labels, (2 American Bee 


complete cata- 


Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








Selling Helps 


Everything you need to help 
the 


stickers, 


sale of your crop—signs, 


advertise- 


TALKING HONEY 


folders, 





ments, sta- 
tionery, 


(% D 
as much 4 


ne 


honey signs, 





a wide 
list that is 


sure to 





hn hone 
heted ney ca 


TALKING HONEY 










(Ne 1) 


interest = thas 


TALKING HONEY 


(Me. 20) 
T 








you. 


Send for 
(1) ecom- | 


plete cir- 








cular of honey selling helps, 


(2) American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, [linois. 
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¥ REMEMBER at all times that 4 
Y improved bee culture is our end 4 
y and aim, and we trust no one 4 
Y will hesitate to give any facts 4 
Y from experience because they “4 
Y may tend to overthrow any particular per- ‘ 
Y son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 4 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 4 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 4 
Y here in these pages 158 the place of all » 
others to set the error right From A. I. 4 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 4 
’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 
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NoCorn-Sugar There has been no pub 
Decision lic statement from the 

office of the Secretary of 
\griculture regarding a decision on the 
orn-sugar question. This must mean that 
Secretary Hyde does not intend to make 
an exception in the Pure Food Law for 
corn sugar. If it is his intention to keep 
“hands off’’ this corn-sugar proposal, he 
has chosen the only wise course. If the 
idulteration of foods should ever be le- 
galized in chis country, the shame would 
be all the greater if such an unfortunate 
condition were brought about by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose duty it 
is to safeguard the interests of the farm- 
ers, producers of pure food. The greedy 
doubt 
to Congress, 


corn-sugar interests will now no 
again turn their attention 
where they have three bills pending, all 
of which are intended to break down the 
Pure Food Law. Since the Secretary of 
\griculture evidently has decided not to 
shoulder the disgrace of emaseculating the 
Food is to be hoped that 
will again wash its 


Pure Law, it 


Congress hands of 
this dirty job. 


— AA Oo 


A Sluggish The demand 


for honey 


Honey Market through regular trade 
channels continues to 
be dull. With the foreign demand for 


\merican honey at a low ebb, and pack- 
ers and other large users in this country 
buying only from hand to mouth, there is 
In the 
meantime prices have drifted lower. On 


not much to stimulate the market. 


peddlers and beekeepers, who sell to their 


neighbors, report rather brisk sales, 
which indicates what can be done in a 


dull market by bringing honey to the at 
tention of consumers direct. 

Beekeepers, especially in the East, can 
again greatly help the honey market by 
their 
honey 


pushing the sale of honey in own 
Much of the 


duced in the East this year is not suitable 


neighborhoods. pro 
for best table honey unless blended with 
honey having a milder flavor and lighte: 
nearly the 
when the crop is short. Instead of spoil- 
ing an established local market by selling 


color. This is always case 


a poorer grade of honey, when the crop 
is off-grade on account of the poor sea 
son, a blend can be made by mixing with 
a good grade of western honey that will 
practically duplicate the flavors of good 
eastern honey. The season offers excep 
tional opportunities for eastern beekeep 
ers to make up for the poor season by 
purchasing mild flavored honey from oth 
ers to blend with their own to keep their 
customers supplied, 


8 LA os 


Conditions Greatly In many localities 
Improved that were hard hit 

by the drouth, bee 
keepers are now rejoicing over the re 


markable fall honey flow which came as 
a surprise to many localities. In these lo 
calities, timely though light rain brought 
on a great abundance of fall honey plants, 
and the favorable weather in September 
brought the opportunity for heavy nee 
tar secretion. Reports indicate that heavy 
fall honey flows have occurred in many 
localities where fall honey flows are almost 
never expected. In many cases, beekeep- 
ers who were compelled to feed their bees 
to tide them the terrible drouth of 
midsummer, have already been richly re 
warded. In such favored the 
colonies are now well provisioned for win 


over 
localities, 


ter, have a good supply of young bees, 
and, in many cases, a fair crop of fall hon 


ev has been harvested. 
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Water-proof Paper 
for Packing Bees 


The increasing use of 
water-proof paper to 
hold mate- 
place in packing bees for winter 
the the kind of 
paper best suited for this purpose, Some 


packing 
rial in 
brings up question of 
use a rather heavy grade of tarred paper 
expecting, by eareful handling, to use it 
a second time, while others use the light 
(often called slaters’ felt) ex 
use it only onee. The lighter 
while much 


est grade 
pecting to 
weight paper, 
difficult to handle without tearing. 


cheaper, is 
more 
The heavier grades are easier to apply, 
hut become so brittle by spring that great 
eare in handling is necessary if it is to 
be saved to be time. An 
that is 
cementing two sheets of tough 


used a second 


excellent paper is now available 


made by 


paper together with asphalt in which 
sisal fibers are incorporated, so that it is 


almost impossible to tear it. It costs con 
siderably more than ordinary water-proof 
paper but it can be used several years, 


especially if painted on the outside with 
asphalt paint. A very tough, light-weight, 
single-ply roofing paper impregnated with 
obtained in rolls con 
feet at 
felt. It is 
handling ean be 


Not all 


material handle this cheap, tough asphalt 


asphalt can now be 


taining 500 square about the same 


price as slaters’ not easily torn, 


and by eareful used a 


second time dealers in building 


to ask 


the 


paper, so it 18 Sometimes necessary 


the dealer to order it in advanee of 


time tf s needed 


m f\ ox 


Thinner Packing During the past several 
in the North years, 


ers mn 


many beekeep 
the North 


colonies successfully 


have 
wintered their with 
much thinner packing than is usually ree 
ommended for the 


older 


confused in regard to the amount of pack 


region. Beginners and 


even beekeepers may therefore be 


ing needed for successful 


difficulty in 


wintering. The 


attempting to establish 


standards for the proper thickness of 
packing for any locality is the great va 
riation in other factors, such as the 
amount of sunshine, strength of the colo 


the 
against 


nies, character of stores, amount of 


snow, and protection strong 


winds. In many cases where one beekeep 


er reports successful wintering with ex- 


tremely thin packing, others in the same 


neighborhcod may be equally successful 


with single-walled hives without any 


idded protection. It is not safe to compare 
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wintering strong colonies with a lars 


proportion of young bees and with good 
stores in single-walled hives or in hives 
with thin packing with weaker colonies 
doub! 


packed hive 


stores in 
well 
Neither is it safe to compare wintering 
the West 
the sun shines nearly every day in wi 


or colonies with poor 


walled or otherwise 


single-walled hives in whe 


ter with packed colonies in the Ea 
where the sun may be hidden by clou 
for weeks at a time. Whether the pac! 
ing is light or heavy, successful wintering 


probably depends more upon other factor 
than on the amount of packing. 


LS 
Depresssion Proof ‘The interesting a 
Beekeepers ticle by Rev. M. Yat 
Allen, beginning o 


page 645 in this issue, suggests that Amer 
ican beekeeping literature may be givu 

undue emphasis to beekeeping on a larg 
commercial seale. Our beekeeping friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic may b 
that the 
those who keep bees in America do so 0 
While the United States 
a large number of bet 


learn vast majority o 


glad to 


a modest seale. 


and Canada have 


keepers who make honey production thei! 


sole business as well as quite a number: 


who produce queens and package bees o 
multitude of be: 


a large seale, a great 


keepers in both countries keep bees 


econjunetion with some other occupatio 


and another great multitude keep bes 
only beeause of their great interest i 
these wonderful insects. 

Just now when marketing honey 
large quantities at good prices seems t 


be increasingly difficult, many large con 
mercial honey producers are doing every 


thing in their power to cut the cost ot 
pr xluetion in order to meet declining 


prices and are anxiously looking forwa1 

to the advent of better honey marketing 
conditions; but the marketing problem 
the 


classes. Many of those who are keepil yy 


not a serious one with other tw 


bees as a of additional income ar 
able to 


duee locally at good prices, and those wl 


sources 


sell all the honey they can pr 


s primarily for pleasu 
for the 


own use and to give to their neighbors 


are kee ping hee 


are glad to have a little honey 


While at the present time there ‘is co: 


siderable discouragement among some 


those whose sole income 18s by honey p! 


duction, there is considerable evidence « 


increasing interest among smaller bi 
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keepers in this country. These are depres- 
sion-proof beekeepers. Their interest does 
not lag even in poor seasons. Many of 
them make up for poor seasons by pur- 
chasing honey from others to supply their 
local demand. They maintain their inter- 
est and enthusiasm through thick and thin 
ind are constantly busy working out new 


ideas in better methods of wintering, 
better swarm control, producing comb 
honey of finer appearance, or extracted 


honey of extra richness and flavor, and the 
many other problems connected with the 
keeping of bees. They think of honey in 
terms of pounds instead of in terms of 
carloads. But the fun they get out of tak- 
ng care of their colonies appears to be 
in inverse ratio to the size of their opera- 


tions. 
—n2 LA Oo 


Saving Honey for 
Package Bees 


Every year a large 
percentage of colonies 
that are not in condi- 
tion to withstand the winter are counted 
imong the living colonies in the fall and 
mong the dead in the spring. Estimates 
ire often made of the percentage of win- 
ter losses in various regions that are en- 
tirely misleading, since they do not take 
nto account the colonies that are not in 
condition to withstand the winter and yet 
an attempt is made to winter them. Colo- 
nies that were queenless during the late 
summer and fall, colonies too weak to be 
vintered successfully, colonies with not 
enough stores to last them until spring, 
ir colonies otherwise in poor shape for 
winter, too often are permitted to con- 
sume their stores and then die miserably 
during the winter. In all such cases it 
vould be much better to prevent this use- 
ess consumption of honey, and not try 
o winter colonies that are almost sure to 
lie after consuming a lot of honey. The 
combs of honey and pollen can be taken 
from the hives, and stored in a warm, dry 
back to the the 
pring to be used in rearing brood or for 


lace to give bees in 
he installation of package bees if it is 
lesirable to keep up the number of colo 
ies. Package bees are now so low in price 
that it is now an economical way of mak 
the North. Two or more 
be united to form one 
0d one, and queenless bees can simply 
e shaken from the combs to the ground 
nd permitted to go where they please 


g increase in 


eak colonies can 


fter the hive has been taken away. The 


imination of the unfit in the fall thus 


IN 
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not only saves a large amount of honey 
that would but 
also greatly reduces or entirely eliminates 
the so-called winter losses often reported. 


be uselessly consumed 


Spotted Condition Late summer show- 
of Clovers ers have been so lo 

ecalized that the con 
dition of clover is extremely spotted. 


While in some localities reports indicate 
that it is in fine condition, in other lo 
ealities it has been badly burned out by 
the drouth. Taking the country as a whole, 
the clovers are in much better condition 
than seemed possible in August. In fact, 
in many places it is in better condition 
than average. 

In those the 


clover 


last 
alsike and 
sweet clover has been so badly injured 
that the fields will be plowed and put in 
other crops, we suggest the desirability 
of the annual Hubam, to 
meet the emergency. Beekeepers in those 
localities who can induce their neighbors 
to plant Hubam during the late winter or 
spring should be able to harvest a good 
crop of honey from this source next sea 
son, even though the clovers in the local- 
ity have been completely killed by the 
drouth. Apparently a 
sweet clover is not necessary to supply 
sufficient nectar for 50 to 75 colonies of 
bees. Under favorable even 
25 to 30 acres of sweet clover are appar 


localities where 


spring’s seeding of 


sweet clover, 


large acreage of 


conditions, 


ently sufficient to give a good honey crop 
should not 
be difficult to induce farmers to plant 
this rapid-growing forage plant for pas 
ture and hay if their clovers planted last 
spring have burned out by the 
drouth. 

It should be kept in mind that Hubam 
planted next spring will catch up with 
the biennial sweet clover that was plant 
ed last spring, and will bloom and mature 
in a single season. Farmers in the drouth 
stricken area, who saw the great possibili- 
ties of sweet clover for pasture during 
the severe drouth of the past summer, are 
already convinced of the great value of 
sweet clover as a forage plant to say 
nothing of its soil-building properties; 
and if their last spring’s seeding is not 
worth saving, beekeepers will be doing 
them a favor by telling them about Hu- 
bam which planted next spring may fur 


for 50 to 75 colonies, and it 


been 


nish as much feed and hay next summer 
as the biennial planted last spring. 
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Grading Extracted SHfoney 


For the purpose of 
this ° 
G. does not refer to 
much ad 
vertised cigarettes. 
It is the familiar 
term used in a large honey-bottling plant 


discussion, O 


a line of 


for such honey as is, for some reason, con- 

undesirable for packing as 
table Such 
placed in the Off Grade class. 


sidered as 
first-class honey. honey is 
The bases of grading honey where con- 
used in culling out as 
which, if it entered the 
flavor, are 


siderable ecare is 


O. G. any honey 


pack, would sev- 


impair its 

















Obtaining honey samples for color grading from 
stocks in a large warehouse. 


eral Among them flavor, color, specific 


gravity, clearness, cleanliness presence 
Z > | 


of ferments, signs of overheating, and ra 


pidity of granulation are foremost, and 
will be diseussed in turn in later para 
graphs 

Grading problems of the commercial 


honey packer are of little interest to the 


beekeeper and producer until he is 
brought to a realization of their direct 
importance to himself. It is only good 


business that the honey packer should pre 
fer to purchase only sueh honey as he may 
that 
into the O. G. class 


be abie to elass as O. K., and any 


which he must put 
will not be of as much use to him, hence 
he will not be willing to pay as much for 
it. The honey producer who ships his crop 


to a honey bottler may, therefore, expect 


Natt N. Dodge to 
Increasing Importance of ‘Produc- 
ers Keeping Separate All 
Off-Grade “Honey 


receive a lowe! 
rate of payment for 
such of his honey as 
the packer finds nec 
essary to place in 
the O. G. pool. 
Trend of Affairs in Marketing 
\lthough there are a great many honey 
producers who never have and never ex 
pect to sell their crops to a honey packer, 
or to pool it with that of other producers 
which amounts to the same thing), the 
writer feels safe in predicting that with 
in a few years the majority of large-seal 
honey producers who are successfully 
maintaining the industry will be market 
ing their crops in this manner. The eco 
nomic forees leading toward mass dis 
tribution of food products is making it 
self more widely felt as time passes, The 
individual sales and 
with the 


methods of personal competition among 


excessive costs of 


deliveries together destructive 
such a number of producers, and the nar 
rowing of outlets brought about through 

















Grading honey for flavor. 


the grouping of retail stores is even now 
foreing many honey producers to aban 
don previous methods and to bulk off th 
entire crop to a commercial packer who 
is in a position to do business on a larger 
and more efficient scale. 

If this is the condition which the honey 
industry finds itself confronting, the bases 
commercial 
the honey 
chase are of immediate and profound im 


the beekeeper. The greate 


upon which honey 


packers 


are grading which they pur 


portance to 
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portion of his crop that he can keep with- 
the limits of the O. K. class, the more 
will receive for his season’s efforts. If 
ne five-gallon can of honey from the 


cappings melter which he has previously 


een in the habit of dumping into his 
mey tank to be run through with the 
est of the day’s extracting will cause fif 
teen or twenty cans to be set aside by the 
ottler as O. G. because of indications of 
verheating, the producer had far better 
hrow that one can into the creek, or, at 
ast, use it for honey vinegar or some 
similar purpose. 
Color and Flavor as Bases for Grading 
For many years color has been the 
foundation upon which honey has been 
graded, and at the present time this char 








Grading honey samples with the Pfund color 
grader. The majority of the honey crop is bought 
and sold on the color basis. 


icteristic is made the basis of judgment 
where honey is offered for sale. To the ex- 
perienced honey packer in a large bot- 
tling plant, color, within reasonable lim- 
its, is a matter of little moment in com- 
parison with flavor. Flavor is the natural 
standard set all unconsciously by the 
honey consumer, and the packer must 
provide his thousands of customers with 
a product which they will relish and re- 
turn to purchase time after time. 

Only in glass (and but a small part of 
the honey packed is placed in glass, espe- 
cially in the West), does the color factor 
become of primary importance. An un 
pleasant or disagreeable flavor, or one 
which is of pronounced intensity will im- 
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mediately cause the packer to place the 
honey in the O. G. class. So important is 
this matter of flavor that beekeepers with 
apiaries situated in locations where there 
is an annual yield from such plants as dan- 
delion, buckbrush, mint, or other plants 
producing an ill-flavored honey should ar- 
range to extract this honey either before 
or after the main crop, or, if this is not 
possible, to move such yards to locations 
where these plants are not present. 











Fermenting honey ruins the cases, makes a 
most unpleasant mess, and must be ‘‘cooked’’ 
before it can enter any trade outlet. 


Fermentation is another important fae 
tor considered by commercial packers in 
grading honey. It is quite well established 
that ferments may be present in appar 
ently well-ripened honey, and that they 
may lie dormant for some time before 
conditions arise which favor their activ 
ity. More information upon this matter 
is needed by producers in localities whose 
climate is favorable to the resumed activ- 
ity of the fermentative processes. The 
slightest sign of fermentation will cause 
the grader to place the honey in the O. G. 
class. 

Importance of Clearness and Cleanliness 

Clearness, like color, is an important 
characteristic of honey only when it is 
to be packed in glass. Honeys from some 
localities lack the ability to clear up even 
under heat of long duration, appearing 
cloudy or milky in glass, thereby making 
their use undesirable in transparent con- 
tainers. After some investigation as to 
the cause of this cloudiness, the writer is 
forced to give the honey pump, rapidly 
whirled extractors, and other mechani- 
cal agitators a clean bill and lay the 
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blame upon the nectar source for lack of 
a better cause. The experienced honey 
packer will place cloudy honey in the O. 
G. elass only as far as stocks reserved 
for glass are concerned. Such honey is 
nearly as desirable for use in the tin 
package as is that of erystal clearness, 
but for such packers as make a specialty 
of glass containers, clearness is a very 
important factor. 

Cleanliness is another characteristic, or 
rather condition, of honey worthy of con- 


sideration in determining the _ grade. 














Flavor is the important characteristic used in 
grading honey to be packed in tin. 


Where honey is to be packed in a com- 
pletely equipped plant, cleanliness is not 
of major importance, for practically all 
foreign matter is removed from the honey 
during the several strainings which it re 
ceives prior to being run into containers. 
Honey containing bits of wax, dead bees, 
or other dirt is objectionable and is a 
nuisance because of clogged strainers, but 
unless it is very bad does not influence 
the finished pack. Commercial honey com 
panies which sell bulk honey, usually just 
as it comes to them from the producer, 
will place dirty honey in the O. G. corner 
because of the unpleasant reception which 
it reeeives from customers who purchase 
it in bulk, and from foreign buyers to 
whom much of this class of trade is 
turned. 

In a survey of the Intermountain pro 
ducing area, Mr. Harold J. Clay of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
found that many beekeepers were using 
heating equipment which caused a slight 
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scorching of their honey. Although 
scorching impairs the color and flavor of 
honey, no great attention was paid by 
honey buyers to very slight overheating 
until the agitation regarding the destruc- 
tion of diastase by heating was brought 
up by German honey buyers. Since that 
time, honey companies having an export 
business have been especially careful in 
this respect, placing in the off grade any 
honey of which they have the slightest 
trace of suspicion. 

Honey packers that do a considerable 
business attempt to keep out of their 
pack any honeys which have a tendency 
toward rapid granulation. Although heat 
ing will retard granulation to some ex 

















The quality of honey reaching the consumers 
tables has much to do with the possibilities of 
increasing the use of this sweet. 


tent, and there are many other factors, 
not yet thoroughly understood which have 
an influence upon crystallization, no prac 
tical method of preventing this phenome 
non has beer devised. To be everlastingly 
on the alert to pick up from the grocers’ 
shelves or from the warehouses of whole 
salers small containers with the contents 
granulating, and the labor and nuisance: 
of reliquifying such contents, constitutes 
something of a problem for the volume 
packer. Hence, honeys which show a ten 
dency toward rapid granulation and re 
granulation are not placed in the O. K. 
class by honey bottlers who are alive to 


their duties. 





m 
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Graders Have Great Responsibility 

rhe selection of desirable table honeys 
by the men in charge of grading in th 
bottling establishments has 
much to do with the attitude of the Amer- 

n public toward noney. With standards 


ge honey 


high quality in table honey set and 
the 
confidence and appetite of honey con 


maintained by commercial packers, 
sumers is almost certain to increase. Upon 
t men who grade and pack honey, the 
ney producers are placing, to some ex 
t, the safety of the future of their 
siness. It is of considerable importance 


to the producers, then, that they them 


selves take care as far as possible that 
vy such honey as meets the require 
ments of the honey packers should be 
OS 
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sent to them as O. K. By keeping sepa 


rate any honey rightfully in the O. G. 
class, they will assure themselves a bet 
ter average price for their crops in the 
long run, and will be co-operating with 


the honey packers in providing the publie 
with a high-quality product. 

Honey which for some of the previously 
discussed reasons 


rightfully 


belongs in 


the O. G. elass has built for itself no 
small outlet through the baking trade 


and other markets, and, if offered to the 


buyer of bulk honey as being of second 


quality, should reeeive favorable consid 
eration and a price commensurate with 
its value for the purpose for which it is 


sold. 


Seattle, Washington. 


‘Particles Included in S#oney 


lloney happens to 


he a sticky material, 


any beekeeper 
attest who has countered in 
acted it from Extracted 
bs. It is there 
fore quite natural that in the various pro 
ses of gathering and ripening nectar 
the bees and in the later processes of 
icting and preparing honey for the 
market, various things are pigked up and 
ined by this adhesive substance. Of 


irse, it has happened that fairly large 


ets have fallen into a honey tank ae 


entally, and if they are large enough 


easily observed, they are removed 
thout detriment to the honey. In New 
York State there is a story to the effect 


t one of our leading beekeepers acei 
tally received a thorough baptism one 


in his honey tank, which is a thing to 


about afterward but no joke at the 
ent. Leaving out these less usual oc 


there are certain things which 


found in honey with more or less regu 


which are really not part of the 
itself. Mention has been made in 
earlier article of the included pollen 


treated 


assumed 


hav ing been 


their 


gr ns, thes 
] 


sepa 


y because of value in 


cting the floral source of the nectar 
fr which the honey was made. 


mong the things pe rhaps most likely 


e incorporated in honey are mucro 
nisms of various sorts. For example, 
Fehlmann, a Swiss investigator of honey, 


mentions finding cells of green algae, such 


Dr. E. F 
“Also Some of the 


. Phillips as are found on the 
<a , bark of almost all 
“Difficulties En- trees. When it is re 


(Ylarifying 
“Ftoney 


gathered 


called that an appre 
ciabl amount of 
Swiss honey is hon 
and other 


of these 


is easily understood. 


eydew, from leaves 


parts of trees, the presence cells 
in Swiss honey 


Another 
or usually 


type f small organisms often 


found are yeast cells, which 


have been discussed previously as causing 


honey fermentation when conditions are 


right for their growth. Yeasts are so uni 
versally abundant that it is not at all 
surprising that they occur in neetar and 
honey. Such cells may readily be carried 


to the ripening nectar or to the ripened 


honey on the proboseis of the bee itself, 
and many yeast cells are found in the air 
when conditions are right. Of all the 
micro-organisms occurring in honey, 
yeasts are almost the only ones to give 


the he ekeepe r eoneern, 
How Honey Destroys Bacteria 

The omnipresent bacteria may also en 
For 
provided thorough proteetion to the bees 
and to the the 
majority of been 
that the 


ture so tenaciously 


tel honey. these organisms, nature 
vast 


found 


mois 


human consumer in 


eases, for it has 


levulose of honey absorbs 
that the 
teria are thoroughly dried out and die in 
This 


all bacteria except the 


included bae 


a short time. seems to be true of 


prac tically spores 
of Bacillus larvae, which beekeepers know 


to their grief may remain alive in honey 
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for a long time and eause American foul 
brood in the bees. Fortunately this or- 
ganism is without effect on humans, and 
so far as known it is the only organism 
adapted to retention of life in honey. It 
is for this reason that beekeepers truth- 
fully say that honey is sterile, in which 


respect it is in a class by itself among 
the foods of its general nature. 

Various fungus cells have also been dis- 
covered in honey and, especially in the case 
of the honeydews, lichens occur. These 
grow on many tree trunks and are acci- 
dentally ineluded in the material which 
bees sometimes gather from such sources. 

The bee is covered over with minute 
branched hairs for most of the body sur 
face, and in some parts, like the com 
pound eyes, the hairs are straight. As the 
bees age, they lose these hairs, and it is 
therefore not at all surprising that some 
of them get into nectar or honey and are 
found in the final product. Attached to 
these may sometimes still be found the 
pollen grains which were caught by these 
hairs while they were attached to the 
bee. In a similar manner, seales of but 
terflies and minute parts of other insects 
have been found, presumably entering 
the neetar while still in the flowers, later 
to be gathered with the nectar by the 
bees, 

Larger organisms are equally liable to 
entranee into nectar. For example, Arm 
bruster discovered a mite in honey, dead 
of course, which was examined by the 
well known mite specialist, Count Vitz 
thum, and found to be a member of the 
widespread genus Tyroglyphus. In a col 
ony infested with Isle of Wight disease, 
it would not be especially surprising to 
find the mite causing this disease occur- 
ring in the honey, although apparently no 
such cases are recorded. 

When honeydew oceurs on leaves and 
other parts of plants, rusts often begin 
growth, and the presence of honeydew ap 
pears to be the cause of rusts in many 
plant species. When the honeydew is gath 
ered by bees, naturally these rust cells 
are earried to the hive and are retained 
in the ripened honeydew. 

Crystals Found in Honey 

Of course, it is well known to all bee 
keepers that on standing honey forms 
crystals. These are usually dextrose only, 
and may either be simple dextrose needles 
in finely granulated honey or large aggre 
gates of these needles or of dextrose 
plates in honey that is coarsely granu 
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lated. In addition to these erystals, stil] 
another type sometimes occurs. Some of 
the mineral materials, discussed in a pre 
vious article, sometimes form crystals 
which are hard and which settle to th¢ 
bottom of liquid honey. On liquifying 
granulated honey, by the degree of heat 
usually used for this purpose, these erys 
tals of mineral material are not dissolved 
but are found settled to the bottom of 
the container. Apparently it takes con 
siderable time for these crystals to form 
since they are found usually in honey 
that has been bottled and later liquified 
They seem to form under about the same 
conditions as are required for the forma 
tion of the larger aggregates of dextros« 
crystals in coarsely granulated honey. 
Still other minute particles may occur, 
as would easily be Starch 
grains have been found in honey, although 


imagined. 


there seems to be no obvious source for 
them. Presumably they were carried by ai! 
currents to open cells of honey or to tanks 
in which honey was stored. Fine grains 
of silica and other dust particles may 
enter in the same manner. Woody fibres, 
plant hairs, and other cells and all man 
ner of minute particles may accidentally 
oecur in the same manner. 

This array of foreign materials which 
have been seen on microscopic examina 
tion of honey may cause it to appear that 
honey is not the thoroughly clean food 
which we have supposed it to be. The 
question then arises, to what extent do 
all these things occur? If honey is run 
through a centrifuge at terrific speed, the 
centrifugal pull may be hundreds of times 
the foree of gravity. If before centrifug 
ing the honey is heated somewhat, its 
viscosity is greatly reduced, so that all 
solids ineluded will either settle to the 
bottom or rise to the top, depending on 
their specific gravity as compared with 
that of the honey. When this is done, 
there is seen at the top of the centrifuged 
bottle a thin layer of material, usually 
brownish on appearance. On microscopic 
examination, it is seen that practically 
all the material thus thrown to the top 
consists of pollen grains. It has already 
been pointed out in an earlier article 
that the number of pollen grains in a 
pound of honey may run into the thou 
sands. The other things seen under the 
microscope are far less common, and in 
many honeys apparently totally absent. 
The pollen grains can not be considered 
as strictly foreign particles, since they 
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are of floral origin and occur in wide dis- 
tribution within the hive. Only the other 
things occasionally found are strictly for- 
eign particles, and these are rare. 
Clarifying Turbid Honey 

It sometimes happens that a beekeeper 
will have a run of honey which shows 
unusual turbidity, and which it is ex- 
tremely difficult or even almost impos 
sible to clarify. When such a honey is 
encountered, it indicates that there is 
something included in the honey other 
than the usual constituents. Heating until 
the viscosity is greatly reduced sometimes 
makes it possible for these things to rise 
to the top as scum, to be removed, with 
marked improvement of the honey; but 
the amount of heat usually required for 
this purpose in a turbid honey is usually 
such as to damage the honey. The com- 
monest “foreign” material in such honey 
is none of the things already mentioned 
but is in large part composed of minute 
air bubbles. One would think that on heat 
ing honey, the included air bubbles would 
promptly rise to the top as scum, and 
this is of course true of all larger air 
bubbles. But for the most minute air bub- 
bles which may occur, the surface ten 
sion of the microscopic bubbles may be 
so high as to prevent their rising, even 
in a thinned honey. That these are air 
bubbles has been shown by subjecting the 
heated honey to a high vaeuum, which 
facilitates the rising of the bubbles by 
making them larger, so that their surface 
tension is relatively lessened. 
Why Honey Does Not Sparkle Like Syrup 

Still not all turbidity in honey is caused 
by minute air bubbles. There is still an- 
other group of materials not included in 
the foreign material listed, about which 
too little is known. These are apparently 
particles of such minuteness as to be col- 
lodial in nature. These apparently occur 
in all more 
prevalent in the turbid honeys which do 


honeys and appear to be 


not clear up on heating. For all honeys, 
they cause that small amount of turbid 
ity which causes honey not to have the 
sparkle found in artificially manufactured 
syrups. While in a sense this turbidity is 
of another of nature’s trade marks of the 
natural character of honey, at the same 
time one of the problems of the future 
is the removal of these particles, so as to 
give to bottled honey a more striking ap- 
pearance. This is, of course, quite imma- 
terial in tinned or granulated honey, but 
since bottled honey sells largely on ap 
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pearance, it is desirable that the appear- 
ance be improved so far as may be done 
without injury or change of an essential 
nature to the honey itself. Preliminary 
experiments indicate that it is quite with- 
in the range of possibilities to remove a 
considerable portion of these ultra-micro 
scopic particles of unknown nature and 
origin, and the question yet to be deter 
mined is whether this may be done with 
out injury to the honey and without pro 
hibitive cost to the honey handler. At 
present it appears that if anything of 
this sort is done, it will be only in large 
bottling establishments, where it will pay 
to install rather expensive and elaborate 
apparatus for the handling of the product. 

This fact is rather to be regretted, and 
the same situation faces us in other re 
spects in honey handling. As a rule, the 
individual beekeeper is not equipped, and 
can not economically equip himself, to 
handle honey so as to get a uniformly 
minute crystallization of his honey. As 
has been indicated in earlier articles, he 
is rarely equipped so that it is safe for 
him to apply any heat to honey. While 
there is every reason to advocate the 
preparation for market and later mar 
keting by the beekeeper, so far as prac 
ticable, at the same time the ultimate 
elimination of unattractive features of 
some honeys appears to be possible only 
in larger establishments. This may lead 
to the lessening of attempts to bottle 
honey by beekeepers, and to an increase 
in their handling of honey in granulated 
form, and this of itself will be a benefit, 
since the beekeeper rarely bottles honey 
without damaging it. 

The final test of efficiency in handling 
honey will come through the elimination 
from the honey of foreign particles, so 
minute as never to be seen except with 
the eye aided with the microscope. So far 
practically no such attempts have been 
made even by the larger bottling concerns, 
except for some removal of air bubbles 
by the use of vacuum. The rest of this 
problem remains to be worked out, but 
the outlook is promising at present. 

| It is fortunate that these problems are 
now being worked out in laboratories by 
capable men who are not only well fitted 
for such work but who, in addition, are 
enthusiastic about honey as a wholesome 
food. In the fierce competition with other 
foods, honey is handicapped by its lack 
of uniformity. Such research work will 


help to correct this. Editor.] 
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Improved ‘Paper ‘Winter (Zases 


The scheme of E. R. Root Gardner-Fuller Plan 
wintering bee! Paper Geld in Place bya Light ° Botting Powe 
two hives to the Chramework Saves ©ime I was looking ove 


case, has all but su- 
perseded the more 

expensive case made of wood, especially 
the heavy unwieldly case holding four 
hives. 

The objection to the last named, aside 
from the expense and weight, is the fact 
that two of the hives in the quartet will 
be facing a direction not as favorable as 


While wind breaks will 
winds, they can not 


the other two. 
overcome piercing 
sunshine to the advantage of on 


When the cheaper pa 


place 


hives. 


pair of the 














The light framework which holds the paper in 
place is made of rough lumber. 


per cases are used with one or two hives, 
the entrances can face the south and this 
is no small item in spring cleansing 
flights. ° 

While it is true that the wooden cases 
are good for ten years, the first cost, when 
dollars are hard to get, is piled up 
against the first year of use. If the bee 
keeper quits keeping bees, on aceount of 
what is perhaps 


disease, or 


winter loss, 
more common, carelessness or incompe 
tence, he has lost the value of his ten 
year investment. 

There are various schemes of using pa 
per to hold the packing material. Some 
use twine and others laths or asphalt ce 
ment to hold the paper in place. 


in. “Packing the 


Gardner-Full 

apiaries in the vieir 
ity of Delaware, Ohio, Mr. Lloyd C. Gard 
ner of the Delaware White Clover Ap 
aries, showed me the scheme that he an 














The cover is made to fit over the upper portion 
of the framework to which it is fastened when 
the packing is completed 


his partner, Mr. Fuller, had worked o1 
and used so successfully for packing the 
bees in paper for the last three years. 

Instead of twine or cement to hold the 
paper around the packing material, they 
use a light framework. As will be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, it 
is made up of four posts two inches square 
and a series of slats two inches wide and 
three-eighths of an ineh thick. The other 
dimensions will depend on whether the 
hives to be wintered are single story or 
two stories, whether singly or in pairs, 
and the thickness of the packing to fit 
the climate. A reference to the pictures 
will show that Messrs. Gardner and Ful 
ler believe in the food chamber, using 
two stories, and two hives to the case, the 
entrances faeing south. 

The frames are made of cheap rough 
sawn lumber when work is not crowding. 
They are distributed one frame for every 
two hives in the yard. The paper, ordinary 
slaters’ felt, should be as wide or wider 
than the frame is high and eut in lengths 
so as to line the inside of the framework 
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or six inches. The 
cover of light thin lumber, properly cleat 
with the material, 
enough to cover the whole frame 
work to which it is fastened with hooks 
for the 


and leave a lap of five 


ed and eovered same 


is large 


winter. 
Method of Packing 
To pack, the 
double 


hives in pairs resting on 


hive stands, are pushed togethe: 


into contact, when a framework is set 


over the pair. In like manner a frame 


other 
a sheet of roof 


work is placed over all 
Next 
ing paper or slaters’ felt is folded 
inside of all the 
bridge 


pairs of 
hives in the apiary. 
around 
frames so set up and a 
over the 


arranged pair of en 


trances. Packing material from a loaded 
then 
until they are level full. The cover is then 
put on and fastened to the framework. A 


slot opposite the bridge to the 


truck is shoveled into these 


cases 


entrances 
is cut through the paper. 
Some of Its Advantages 
] asked Mr. 


their 


considers d 
bett« I 
employing 


Gardner why he 
scheme 
than the 


twine ol 


of packing in pape! 
method 
asphalt cement to hold the paper 
place. He 


“It saves time 


ordinary 
said: 
in packing and holds 


the paper seeurely till time of unpacking. 


a : 
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The framework is lined with tarred paper after 
which the spaces are filled with packing mate 
rial. 





\ strong wind will often loosen the 
held by 
the packing to 


paper 


when twine or cement, allowing 


become wet and frozen. 


Two men with our packing frame can 
easily pack from a hundred to one hun 
dred and thirty-six hives a day. These 


frames are good for ten years or longer if 


removed carefully a 


4A ———=— 





Various elethods of “Packing “Bees 


In the 
1929, 


November, 
issue of Glean — 
ings in Bee Culture [ ‘Sing Old 
was deseribed and il 
lustrated newspaper 
insulation for sin 
gle-story hives packed individually in 
tarred-paper coats for outdoor wintering. 
Che hive 


shallow super or cushion of chaff or straw 


is packed under the bottom, a 


8 fitted hn place ol top, the 
front and back 
A strip 


whole is 


newspapers 
re applied on the sides, 
n thickness aceording to locality 
about the 
lented snugly at the lap. The 
f the 


al 


f tarred paper drawn 
top edges 
and seal 


tarred paper, folded over 


compose the top. 


Two-story Newspaper Pack 
thos: 


heir colonies in 


There are who prefer to winter 


two stories. 


Newspaper 


sulation can be applied as quickly to 


his as to the single-story method. Insu 


bottoms that rest on the ground 


stuff 


te hive 


ith pieces of old tarred paper, or 


Wm. H. Wolford dry 
Newspapers for Insu- 
lation ‘Where Light “Packing 
& S 
Is Sufficienr~ 


leaves compact 
ly beneath if on hive 
stands. 

Arrange the top 


package for two 
story wintering as 


in single-story methods, and 


apply the 


newspaper insulation similarly. The 
tacked to the 
hold 


newspaper out of con 


thicknesses of 
hive at thei 
sition, 


paper are 
tops to them in po 
Keep the 
tact with the g 
otherwise 
about the 


round; melting snow water 


may creep up and later freeze 


hives. 

\ strip of tarred paper is wide enough 
Cleat 
newspaper. 


to wrap most double-story hives. 
the lower edges just below the 
The tarred paper then projects well above 
Langstroth hive bodies and the 
With deep bodies, 
the tarred paper is not wide enough for a 
integral with 
oversize 


on top, 


the two 


top packing. however, 


full turned-over top seal 


the sides. In such cases use an 


hive cover with a sizeable stone 
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Fi or a piece of tarred paper may be used as 

j a cover which must be tied or cemented 
in place. Figure 1 illustrates a two-story 
ewspaper pack complete with weather 
coat. 
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Two-story hive packed with newspaper 
covered with waterproof paper. 

The upper chamber, intended to elimi- 
feeding and afford for 
in spring, should contain 


nate room expan- 


sion of brood 
good combs well filled with ripened stores. 
If there is much comb in the upper story, 
the cluster may partly extend into it, and 
may when a drop of temperature 


split 
‘compels contraction. The bottom chamber 


should contain sufficient stores for win 
i, ter and leave remaining in spring a cou 
i! ple of inches of honey still sealed below 
the top-bars. The first 


1, couple cy cles of 
; brood, therefore, will be 
, 


reared in the 
chamber. 
Twin Packing 


hives are to be 


lowe I 


When 


at onee, 


several packed 


the 
pairs, one beside the other, The pairs are 


colonies may be grouped in 
closed up tight together, either with or 
the 


The bottoms are packed in the usual man 


without a newspaper between hives. 


ner, Either bags or shallow supers of chaff 


work well on top. Keep the lower edges 


of the newspaper an inch or more above 


the ground, securing them in_ position 


with tacks at the upper edges. Any up- 
ward projecting newspaper is folded flat 
across the top. 

With 


double-story 


standard 
paper is 


story hives, and 


the 


r wide enough to form a top lap. Crease in 


single 
hives, tarred 
the ends or slit the upper edges of both 
end folds if necessary. This permits one 
side-lap to fold smoothly over the other. 
the 
phalt or tie 
the 


hot as 
Contract 
blocks to 


Cement folds securely with 


down with cords. 


entrances with entrance 
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about an inch. Figure 2 illustrates a twin 
pack suecessfully wintered in 1929-30. 

















Fig. 2.—Two single-story hives packed together 


\ cleat above each whethe 


in twin or unit wintering 


=? 


entrance, 
is recommended 
Cleats also nailed across the broader sur 
faces hold the newspaper insulation more 
the Both 


slope slightly forward to 


securely to hive sides. packs 


should insure 
drainage. 

Packing One Hive Above Another 

Advantages of packing one hive abov: 
another are instantly apparent. Packing 
one bottom replaces packing two. Deep 
top packing is given only every second 
hive, A 
will 


strip of tarred paper stood on 


edge wrap and cover two co'onies 
instead of one packed alone—ceutting the 
cost of paper one-half compared with the 
individual method, and about 
when compared with two 
hives packed side by side. Only half the 
number of winter covers and half the top 
One 
equipment is needed, It is a short-length, 


for 


one-third 
single-story 


seuls are needed piece of special 


double-rimmed dividing board each 


pair of colonies packed. These dividing 
boards may be used from year to year 

Wintering one colony directly above 
another necessitates a seeond entrance 


half way up which would be found quite 
troublesome with packing material loose 
but 
newspaper packing, this entrance is eas 
ily provided. 

Most 
best adapted to a particular grouping of 
fall. One a: 
for wintering one hive above 


ly used or confined in sacks, with 


outdoor wintering systems are 


hives during summer and 
raugement 
another is to place the hives in pairs with 
entrances in two directions as in Fig. 3. 
The colonies are operated in this position 


during summer and fall. Bee flight from 
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Fig. 3.—Summer arrangement of two hives to 


i 


rely 


I 


be packed one on top of another. 


front and rear hives, 


st and 


respectively, is 
south, 


Special Equipment 
The dividing board is a winter partition 
ed between the two hives. This parti 
consist of a board ecleated en 
both 


with that of the hive exteriors. 


m may 


around on sides and exact in 


mensior 


rom the top cleat along one side is sawed 








4 Special bottom board for the upper 
hive for packing one above another 
? one neh plece, lenny ng a one-ineh 
ny s illustrated completely throug! 
" Fig. 4 This opening consti 
s tl ter entrane of the uppel 
ol ) standard bottom boards ean be 
| ~ y off the projection of the 
rhting boar ! rin two éleats ua 
ope ‘ re ng out the one 
se ‘ ' 4 entiones 
Preparation for Packing 
fter the supers have been taken off 
f bee flight has lessened, row two 
re mover ul towurd row one as ! 
@) 1 substitute the specia 
‘ } toms pl us! prov ded foi 
rey Urine t ! tton 
Vaeh the hottom of 1} ‘ \ Plac 
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double-deeked unit should be done during 


a period when the bees are inactive. Sev 


eral such usually 


October. 


periods oceur during 


Remove the outer covers and the small 


bloeks covering the holes in the 


one iiypne 














Fig. 5.—Before time to pack for winter the 
hives are moved to this position and one is pro 


vided with the special bottom board shown in 
Fig. 4 

inner covers. Lay over each opening sev 

eral folds of thick cloth ol ennvas Do 


fabric of a 


cloths do not 


oileloth o1 
eertam the 


not use woolly na 


ture, and make 


hecome misplaced in subsequent packing 


Packing 

The under rim of the = spee bottom 
board s entire! closed Mhis depth is 
6 e)} whths of a ne W he eed o1 
hive A, this deptl ' the 
height of hie n , 
Place ol \’s nner «¢ i ug on 
packing (st Il « ess MmUSS 











Fig. 6.—-Packing in place between the two hives 


and on top 
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than chaff or shavings) to fill the space 
just mentioned when the packing is gen- 
tly compressed. Then set B on A with the 
packing between. The purpose of packing 
between the 
the low 
Pack hive B on top with either a shal 


hives is to absorb moisture 


from er colony. 

low super of chaff or shavings, or a bag 
of packing. Fig. 6 shows B superimposed 
on A bottom 
packing in place. 


with top, and absorption 


the other is 


the same as in packing two 


Packing one hive above 


practically 


story hives; the only difference is provid 
ing th entrance for the upper colony. 
acl on several thicknesses of 


new spa 
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the upper hive, as in Fig. 7. 
A single width of tarred paper will 


wrap the paper-packed double unit and 
provide top projection sufficient for fold- 
ing and sealing. Draw a strip about the 
paper-packed unit and nail a cleat along 
the vertical lap. Fold over the upper pro- 
jecting portion and seal the seam with 
hot asphalt or cap with an oversized cover 
with a stone on top. 

















Note the 
upper colony 


Packing completed entrance for the 


Finally, cut an opening 


through the 
tarred paper in lin 


with that through the 
iewspapers and the entrance in the divid 


ng board. Two short cleats, one above 
ind one helow this opening, should be 
a a (sittin provided as roof and doorstep to the up 
per entrance, A cleat across each broad 
The two hives are then wrapped in newspapers ‘ ; ; 
and an entrance is cut for the upper hive hive surface holds the newspapers and 
veather-coat snuygl \ pied of tarred 
pers, the amount depending on the local paper may be slipped under the lowe 
ity. Start the newspaper out of contaet dge of the front panel and taeked at 
with the grouyd at the bottom and fold ight angles to the side rails of the lower 
over any upward projecting portions flat hottom board to provide a tunnel, Pig 

on top. Cut a hole through the ne wspapers § illustrates the pack completed 

orresponding with the side entrance of Schoharie, N. } 
— —- —— — 2 fs a —_ a 
¥ . » ‘ Cc . . 
2 ‘ 2 . 10¢ 
“AA Season. ins English “Apiaries 
With bees seat A. H. Bowen ularity. Every brood 
tered in seven loea- . ~ comb was inspect 
» . ) . © ) 
tions over a wide Large-Scale (ommercial SHfoney oa ana from thi 
. & ) oe 

area, it was certain Production and ( harming Cng the hive-reeord car: 


ly quite a problem 


to insure that each 
apiary should be visited at least once 
every nine days from the time the swarm 


ing per iod commeneed;: 


but, aided by dry 
weather, this was managed with fair reg 


lish “Bees Gardens 


and aplary bool 

written up to dat 
ihus # sulficient 
to take 


Swarming, 


orking foree was read 
a 


tage of the 
vith its 


adva honey flow 


Conse que nt loss 1 


bees and surplus, proved light, since al 
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ieens were clipped and cells removed 
hen found, super accommodation given 
needed, and occasional laying space 
r the queen. Italian hybrids showed 
lite good results, but blacks also did 
ell, with less inclination to build 
der conditions approaching congestion. 
the 
brood-rearing 


A 


cells 


Some colonies were allowed use of 
enty brood frames 
til mid-June, 


ned below. 


for 


when queens were con 


A number were established 
hives having 14 brood combs in one 


story, while the remainder had brood 
ambers of ten-frame capacity, the gen 
il size used in this country. Black bees 


t along very well with ten combs, whilk 


re prolific bees needed the four extra 
mes Results in both cases were equal 
or better than where two ten-fram« 


formed the brood-chambe 


e-hodies 


per. So muel stored in the 


poller S 


er chamber that its usefulness is lin 


Extracting Outdoors During Honey Flow 


rior to the ending of the honey flow 
vy in August all extracting was don 
the spot, the wet « mbs being returnesc 


sundow! but as soo 


same lay at 


obbers grew troublesome and swarn 


round the apiary huts the filled supers 
e stripped at or just before dusk, and 
ed to the central plant, where il 
tight building, work could be done 
omtort 
removing honey we prefer to use 
Bi thre large earbotized efloths 
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brushing the combs clear with a _ stout 


goose wing. Until wheeled away the supers 
set at the the 
ered with sacking sprayed with carbolie 


are rear ol hives and cov 
scented water, which has a wonderfully 
quieting effect on bees alarmed and ready 
to pillage. 

Preparations for Winter 
off 


wintering 


As soon as all honey 
To! 


contained 


was prepara 


commenced Kew 


still 
queens, since the majority had requeened 


tions 


hives wintered-ovel 


themselves naturally by supersedure, and 
had nice slabs of healthy brood on several 
of the middle combs Any deficiency of 
stores was at once made good by equaliza 
tion, or by feeding syruy In anv case 

7-pound can of good yruy ‘ eXE 

lcnt stimulus to securing ualble iu 
tumn-hatehed bees to outlive tl inter 


Packing bee tor winter, att t< 


up and uniting weak swarn 


cisposed of s not overtroulbiesome | 


the hive floor is seraped fre¢ 


tien the wooden Covel vill teed-hot 
nd beeway is placed ¢ mes 
Knglish hives have thei frames flusl 
wittl thie sides of the hive so that the 
inner cover must be furnished w Had 
space below The telescopi f slides 
aowl to eover the brood-ehamber ome 
feit squares and he Spa pe re id on 
the board, and hnatl t! ! i} 
everything snug 

So that rising warm air sha rt 
dense under our metal-covered flat root 








—_— = 





A corner in the out-apiary Simple in design so as to be easily and speedily handled, these hives ar¢ 
laid out in a manner which suggests a thought for the bees in their homing flight 
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tion of the weather. The hive entrance 
is reduced to two inches by one quarte: 
and made mouse and slug proof. 


A Region Rich in Honey Plants 

And now a word as to the Cotswol 
country which provides the “tid-bit” of 
Gloucestershire beekeeping. Imagine 
breezy upland expanse of down-land i 
which dry loose stone walls divide th 
grounds, and clusters of beech, ash, and 
fir trees line the roads on this side and 
that. There is no better fox-hunting 
country anywhere when the fields have 
been cleared of their crops and lie smoot} 
and trim under a winter sky. And in 
these same thickets of larch and tangled 
undergrowth in which Reynard makes his 
lair are to be found some of the best sites 
for apiaries when the woodmen have left 
open clearings. Up and down the pleas 
ant and sheltered valleys of the Wind 
rush and Colne the terrain is rich in ne« 
tar-secreting flora both eultivated and 
wild. Along the stony hillsides sainfoi: 








thrives, and there is no mistaking its 


pink blush in early summer. There aré 
In removing surplus at the close of the season 


a carbolized cloth is found useful lands rich in white clover for sheep-feed 


ing, patches of yellow charlock amongst 
it is raised by cleats on two sides, giving growing wheat, and blue ecranes-bill smil 
free ventilation and resulting in bone ing along the untidy corners. 
dry quilting, no matter what the condi Here and there a Cotswold house, stone 











Extracting out-of-doors is not generally recommended, but is safe when nectar can be collected 
freely. A portable outfit in operation at the edge of an apiary. 














ted 
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On a Cotswold height. A speedy and convenient means of linking up the out-apiaries, this van 
carries its own advertisement for the produce of Cotswold hives. 


ofed and grey, stands bold and digni they work during the hot summer days! 
d in parklike surroundings, beyond and with what anxiety and expectation 
which the downs rise and dip and fade are the hives “hefted”’ under the clea: 
ay inte the blue distance. harvest moon! 
Each hamlet--a mere handful of cot Besides giving an acceptable return it 
ges around the church and manor is honey for winter days, it is refreshing 
rtain to have its beemar caring for the to feel that the system und the bee-lore, 
f-dozen skep stocks which, vear in and which have “grown old together,” still 
ir out, good seasons and bad, fill the survive to add a touch of simplicity and 
ant spaces in the bee-garden wit! charm to out-of-the-way places 
ong swarms How wonderfully do Cheltenham, England 











The beekeeper’s cottage. A quaint and mellowed dwelling with its garden of gay old-fashioned 
flowers and the row of bee-skeps enhance the charm of a Cotswold hamlet 
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SBee een of cAnother “Day 


An interesting 
medley, the Ameri 
can bee writings of 


the latter nine- 
teenth century: a 
broad intermixture 


of beliefs and impulses, of whims and 
fancies, of hopes and aspirations and 
blank discouragement, of scholarly knowl 
edge and gasconade, of honesty and hum 
buggery. The beemen had begun to take 
their bees from skeps and bee-gums and 
to manage them in movable frames. They 
knew they had a business to build, and, 
proudly conscious of the fact, each man 
tried to build it in his own way. 

Hence the variance of 
pulling at cross purposes. Each beekeep 
er considered it incumbent upon him to 
invent a hive, and perhaps to publish a 
journal to help bring about a greater 
For classic examples of bad 
grammar, look through the files of some 
of those old bee magazines; for equally 
bad apiculture, examine one of the pat 


opinion, the 


be ekeeping. 


ent hives peddled about the country, 
vaunted to bring about a revolution in 
bee management. 


They were a colorful folk, those old 
beekeepers, each one different from the 
others, and perhaps with only one char- 
acteristic in 
Each 
a system to suit himself and perhaps the 
rest of the world. So there were nearly 
as many systems as beemen. James Hed- 
don’s divisible hive could be reduced to 
the capacity of five frames, while there 
were sixteen Langstroth frames in N. E. 
Doane’s hive. D. 8S. Given sold foundation 
made with a press, while other manufac 
turers made it with roller mills; some 
preferred the flat-bottom foundation. And 
as late as 1900 many eschewed founda 
tion altogether, prophesying darkly that 
it would ruin the honey market. 
The Early Leaders 
But from this medley leaders gradually 


common—a bluff independ 


ence. was sure he could develop 


assumed dominance, men who showed 
ability and foresight, and molded bee 
keeping into its present form. One by 


one they went to the center of the api 
cultural stage. Father Langstroth, the 
most loved of beemen, a hopeful and yet 
a tragic figure, made the biggest contri- 
bution of them all. Samuel Wagner, the 
scholarly first editor of the American Bee 
Journal, displayed an eloquence and a 


Kent L. Pellett 
cA ‘Restless “Period in. Beekeep- 
ing; Builders of the 
Industry 


knowledge of bé 

literature since 
equaled by few me 

Moses Quinby ty] 

fied the practical, 
taking tons of hon- 
ey from his bees while others were still 
content with pounds. He wrote only when 
he had something pithy to say, and then 
told in simple words the results of his ex- 
perience. An escaping swarm led A. I. 
toot into beekeeping; and with rare e 

ergy he built a supply business that made 
Medina, Ohio, known the world over. 
Charles Dadant made an acute study of 
bee behavior, and aggressively set forth 
his conelusions in his articles. 

We are all acquainted with these men. 
They so impressed their personalities on 
American beekeeping that they are not 
in danger of being quickly forgotten. But 
there are other personalities as colorful, 
their generation, whos 
names, not attached to inventions or pi 


as typical of 


cesses or significant discoveries, may, di 
to the shift of circumstances, be erase:| 
from the pages of beekeeping histor) 
Yet we should not allow them to be lost 
They were part of the rich atmosphere 
of that fretful 
claim them all. 


period, and we _ should 
To forget them would b 
to lose a valuable part of our heritage, to 
leave our picture of early beekeeping i: 
complete. 

It is to recall a few of the old-time be: 
men to memory that I prepare the follow 
ing thumbnail portraits. I make no sp: 
cial claims of distinetion for any of them. 
Many other lists of more important be: 
keepers might Nor am | 
presenting always the most salient fea 
tures of their lives. But the bits of thei 
characters picked from old magazines in 
terested me, and my excuse in present 
ing them may interest others. 

Thomas G. Newman 

“Along comes a bustling little man 
with short legs, and he holds up his head 
so as to see through his gold spectacles. 
, .’ So Mrs. Lucinda Harrison «4 
scribed Thomas G. Newman, editor of thie 
American Bee Journal during the twenty 


be compiled. 


years following 1873. 

A printer and publisher by trade, he 
knew nothing of beekeeping until he 
bought the Journal, then, believing that 
a beekeeping editor should know some 
thing of bees, he spent the next three 
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years studying and managing them. Per- 
haps, to his dying day, Tom Newman 
knew nothing of bees from the practical 
side, yet he could make bee speeches with 
amazing eloquence, and he so impressed 
the Swiss when he went to Europe that 
they made him honorary member of their 
association. 

Newman worked unremittingly for bee 
keeping interests, and even after he be 
gan to go blind in his last years he re 
fused to forsake his task. Societies were 
his forte. He was active in all of them. 
He was twice president of the North 
American Beekeepers’ Association, and 
for a long time the manager of the Bee- 
keepers’ Union. He was an honorary mem 
ber of fourteen different beekeepers’ so 
cleties, and an officer of some ten clubs 
in Chicago. Tom Newman belonged to 
everything. 

* Captain J. E. Hetherington 

For a long time he was the biggest of 
the commercial bee-men. Quinby, a close 
friend of Hetherington, said he was the 
best exponent of modern bee culture, the 
man most able to prove that beekeeping 
Hetherington 
was too busy in his large apiaries to make 
any claims for himself or to be interested 
in distinetions the world accorded him. 
lhe captain let the others do the talking, 
and he gave his message to the world 


could be made a success. 


through the careful system in his apiary 
and the size of his honey crops—an im 
pressive object lesson to indolent bee 
! cepers. 

Tall, reserved, and of commanding ap 
pearance, he seemed a man of action, on: 
who would be more at home in the bee 
yard than in the convention hall. An 
irmy captain during the Civil War, he 
cntinued to command men when he re 
turned to his apiary; for, with all his out 
ipiaries, he had always a number of 
helpers. And under his organization work 
was done on time, without a_ hitch. 
Neighbor beekeepers puttered about 
with their seores of colonies, but he han 
led hundreds and later thousands 

When a twelve-year-old boy he ear 
ried home his first colony in a wagon. It 
was tied up in a sheet slung over a pole. 
He held one end of the pole and his 
brother the other, and thus they got the 
ces home without jarring or mashing 
them. 

Only five years later he was marketing 
oney by the ton, and his colonies were 


sveraging sixty pounds in box hives. 
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Though he had become one of the most 
extensive producers in America when the 
Civil War opened, he left his business 
and entered the army as a private. He 
was mustered out as a captain. In 1890 
he had three thousand colonies of bees 
in twenty-two outyards; he was the 
world’s most extensive honey producer. 

Besides producing honey he made all 
his own equipment, from his hives to his 
wheelburrows. But the captain had time 
for fun. It is said that he could tell very 
eutertaining stories, and that he gave 
impressive speeches when the occasion 
demanded. Yet, during the dry talks of 
others, he was not above starting a side 
entertainment in the little cirele about 
him, 

Captain Hetherington was a twentieth 
century producer, with all the efficiency, 
all the push and drive, and the large 
scale visions of any beeman of today; 
but he was projected into the nineteenth 
century to show the beekeepers the way. 
And some have not learned the lesson 
yet, but still cling to antiquated methods. 

The Rambler 

Frequently, during the eighties and 
nineties, a man in a stovepipe hat grin 
ned rakishly under a drooping mustache 
from the pages of Gleanings. In one 
hand he held an unwieldly camera, under 
the other arm he carried a big umbrella, 
and he wore pants with wilder checks 
and stripes than do the college youths of 
today. It was the Rambler’s cartoon of 
himself, 

J. H. Martin, or the Rambler, as he was 
better known, roamed about the country 
visiting with beekeepers, and his experi 
ences with them he wrote in a rollicking 
manner, blended a little with satire. When 
the readers of Gleanings opened a new 
issue they first sought the Rambler’s 
yarns and cartoons. He was quite ver 
satile with his pen. He essayed poems, 
and once he wrote a serial story fg 
Gleanings, “Beekeeper Fred Anderson, o1 
the Mystery of Crystal Mountain.” But 
he was best known for his stories of vis 
its to beekeepers. 

His ramblings took him all the way 
from New York to California and later to 
Cuba, where he was finally stricken with ma 
laria during his sixties. At periods when 
his wanderlust did not bother him, he set 
tled down alone to keep bees in the moun 
tains or on the prairie. At such times 
he seemed to seek solitude, to live close 


(Continued on page 663.) 
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HE incident I am which made the 
about to relate light a little dim 

occurred last April, but there was still 
the night of the light enouugh to 
eclipse of the moon. work by. Suddenl) 
We were moving a great commotion 
bees out of the or- broke out among 
chards as the blos the loaders. Shouts 
soms were passing Bees and Moonshine. of, “Help! Murder! 
and spraying would Call ’em off! Wow! 
soon begin. Two big husky men were to one got me right in the eye!” 

load the colonies onto the trueks while I Thinking that in some unaccountable 

was kept busy stapling on the bottom manner a hive had sprung a leak, I ran 

boards, putting on screens, ete. The bot to the rescue with smoker belching forth 


tom-boards were fastened securely to the 


hives with large staples made for the 
purpose. To avoid any possibility of an 
accident, | personally saw to it that a 
number of staples were used in case any 
should pull out or break. 


Whe 


we were ready to load the bees, 

one of the loaders approached and said: 
“My buddy and me have been going 
over this matter so we thought best to 
hold a conference with you concerning 


certain stipulations we would like writ- 
ten this eontract.”’ 
“All right, shoot,” I replied. 


nto 


“Well, here is our proposition. We 
agrees to load them bees on the truck all 
right. Whether they weighs 50 pounds or 
200, that ain’t got 


nothing to do with it; 


we swings them up all right, but here is 
the joker in the agreement, you are to 
shut all them birds in tight. Get me? And 
when we say shut ’em in, we mean all of 

m. I did not say ‘most of ’em,’ or ‘nearly 
ill of m,’ | said ‘every blasted one of 
‘em.’ Now, any failure on your part to 
carry out this clause in the contract 
make s the whol works null and void and 
our resignations goes into effeet instant 
lv with no further notice.” 


“T will do my best.” 


I re plied. 


“Wait a minute,” he resumed. “Doing 
our best ain’t got a thing to do with it. 
It’s shutting them in that counts and 
nothing else.” 

“Tt is a bargain,’ LT remarked. “They 


ire all shut in for keeps, so calm yout 
fears.” 
We got to work and things went along 


at a merry clip as they handled the heavy 


two-story hives as easily as though they 
had heen empty eardboard boxes. The 
moon was full and gave an abundance of 
light, and the stars twinkled their light 


to us as best they could. Soon three trucks 


were loaded and started on the fourth. 


The 


we 


eclipse of the moon came on slowly 


great clouds of oily smoke. “What is the 
matter?” I 


asked, 





\ Za 


Since he could see only half of the moon, he was 
sure that one eye was swollen shut from a 
bee sting. 


“Right here is where we call it a night’s 
work and quits,” said one. “Your contract 
has gone blooey. The bottom dropped off 
that the 


all over the ground and one 


crawled 
the 


from hive and bees 


uv > 
got me in 


eve 


“Well, that is funny for L was careful 


to staple the bottoms on with six large 
staples and can not understand how a 
hottom could just ‘drop off. ” 

“Now there is where you are dead 
vrong about it’s being funny. There is 
ab-so-lootely nothing funny about it for | 


(Continued on 663.) 
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of Experience  - 
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FORM FOR*PAPER WINTER CASE 


Holds Paper in Place While Packing Ma- 
terial is Being Put in 


I use a hinged form to place over the 
hive to hold the paper in place while the 
packing is tamped securely. Two corners 
if the form are nailed rigid, while one is 
hinged, and the opposite one is fitted with 
1 clasp. 

One is left 
over the entrance, and 


off at the front end 
while the form is 


still in place, a lath is nailed over the 


board 


paper to match one previously nailed over 
the entrance. This places the paper be 


tween two laths so it does not interfere 
vith boring a clean hole through the 


lath for a winter entrance. 
The paper is cut into belts of the exact, 
proper length, and spliced with two laths, 
xtending up no higher than where the 
p will be folded down to make a cover. 
In practice, the form the 
locked, A is then 


et up. This is held in place 


is set on 


helt 
a pair of 


ground and pape! 
by 
spring legs pressed into the corners, like 
then the hive; 
r the front and the fill 
Now the paper holders are re 
the last to fold 
he top, which will be held in place by the 
to 


set over 


hairpin. It is 
the lath nailed ove 
ng begins. 
and act is down 


oved., 

ve cover, seal it. 
This 
robably be made 

than the 
erfect mode of construction. 
1, Mantua, O. 


until ready 


form is 26x 28 inside, and could 
in the factory cheaper 
individual could figure out the 


D. Z. Hus- 


we LY 


DISINFECTING HIVES 


A Rapid Method for Scorching the Inner 
Surface of Hive Parts 
established fact that dis 


1 
“aY mo b c<eepers s norm: 
atTrf - eCecr ad ] HOI A 


matter what the question that comes 
here several beekeepers are present 
uld be unusual! indeed if all present 
eurrec y opi or 
(jr page 574 n the september! 1ssut Mr 
Te( r uphe a the vtorch for dis 
ting hives ! de es the use of ot} 
’ 
ethods T used the hlowtorch ones 
ee nd then guve tun. I found that it 


requires at least 20 minutes to disinfect 
the method I 
now use I ean disinfect five hives while a 


a hive at all properly. By 
person is getting his blowtorch going. 
task to 
the blowtorch, especially in warm weath 
er. Aside the heat, the 


noise distracts. | can disinfect a hive com 


It is a mighty unpleasant use 


from incessant 
pletely in less than one minute. I have yet 


to have the disease recur in any hive thus 
disinfeeted, I do not use straw, nor paper 
method, I 


and 


nor any such will deseribe my 


that 
when proper care 1s used there will be no 


procedure, will assure anyone 


injury to the hive worth worrying over. 


If only one hive is to be disinfeeted, 
tuke the body, inner cover, and the bot 
tom out in the open, Wet with kerosene a 


bunch of exeelsior 
Trickle a little 


us big as the two fists 


ke rosene 


on the walls of 
the hive and on the bottom board, Place 
the hody around the execelsior which rests 


the 


and stand ready 


On ground, ‘ xcelsion 


wet 
bottom board in 


Light the 
with the 


hand. In less than ten seconds there should 
be a roaring sheet of flame rising from 
the body as from a chimne Hold the 
used surface of the bottom-board over 
this flame, each end about three seconds 
This will cause propolis to boil almost at 
onee, Throw aside the hottom grab the 
inner cover, and sear it slightly. The in 
ner cove! probably carries no infeetion 
any way, but one likes to be sure 
By this time about 15 seconds have 
( lapsed and the upper edge of the hive 
is beginning to char. Pick up and re 
verse for five or 81x seconds Now cover 
with the inner cove! nd the flame will 
he at once ext nguished The whole op 
eration with the flame does not exceed 
45 seeonds. ar s oft eas 
If several hives are to he done pile 
them carefully in tiers of + ‘ It is not 
a¢ +<¢ try YY r¢ thar +h ; ‘ time 
for the hottomse ar topes « t e done 
hefore +} nperr ‘ get 
harred. One t} row ft the Ippe rmost 
hac and continues +} the next down, 
hut +tlhe oe ‘ r « *r + + 
Z 
The sur ¢ 4 , e over 
T f T T tanta 
eous flar er ching of 
2 f 
‘ ene tham. Wor 
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THREE QUEENS IN ONE HIVE 


Two Young Queens Above Excluder and 
the Old One Below 


Last August while examining the top 
super of a large three-story colony of 
bees, I found a small patch of fresh eggs 
and young larvae surrounded by sealed 
honey. My first thought was that the old 
queen had managed to squeeze through 
the excluder into the supers. I knew 
there had been no brood or queen cells 
there before. An examination of the low 
er story, however, proved that the queen 
was still there and laying as usual. I, then, 
started a thorough search of the super 
containing the brood and finally located 
n voung queen, I took her from the super 
and put her into the entrance of the hive, 
thinking she would replace the old queen 
This proved correct, for I found the old 
queen, which was clipped, dead at the 
entranee the next morning 

When I opened the hive eight days 
later to destroy any queen cells the bees 
may have started, imagine my _ surprise 
when IT found more fresh brood than be 
fore. This time T determined to get all 
the queens from the super so I ran the 
bees through an entrance guard. Another 
voung queen was the result. As ther 
seemed to have been no pause in the egg 
laving, I was foreed to conelude that the 
colony had three queens at one time 
two of them young queens laying on the 
same combs. 

I ean aeceount for this strange occur 
renee in only one way: Two weeks before 
finding the first queen, a colony standing 


an few feet from this hive east second 


swarm which commenced to cluster in the 
top of a ten-foot poplar. I did not wish 
to have them light so high up so I shook 
the tree vigorously until they left. In 
stead of clustering again they returned 
to the parent colony and made no further 
attempts to swarm 

While this swarm was on the wing, the 
young bees of the hive in question were 
having their daily playflight, chiefly 
through a hole left for ventilation in the 
back of the top story. The young queens 
in the swarm must have become confused 
by the violent shaking of the tree on 
which they were attempting to light, and 
entered the super with the playing bees. 

It is a strange fact that this colony ac 
cepted two virgin queens several days 
old, when they already had a good laying 
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queen; but it is stranger still that the 
two queens stayed on the same combs 
without engaging in royal combat, mated, 
and later began laying within a few 
inches of each other.—Lloyd S. Paynter, 
MeGregor, Minn. 


—9 aos 
SOURWOOD IN NORTH GEORGIA 


An Excellent Honey Plant When Weath- 
er Conditions Are Favorable 


I have been thinking for quite a while 
that L would write a short article on the 
famous sourwood which abounds here in 
northern Georgia. I do not remember 
ever seeing this source fail to yield a sur 
plus except one season, 1928. That year 
it failed to yield anything except a living 
for the bees while it was in bloom. 

! have often thought that, if we could 
have dry weather during the honey flow, 
we could get a good crop of sourwood 
honey. This year we had the dry weather, 
but it got too dry and hot for the bees 
to do any good gathering the nectar. The 
honey flow from sourwood opened fine. 
Nectar was coming in at a lively rate 
and the strong colonies stored about a 
super per week for the first week and a 
half. By that time the ground was get 
ting so dry and the sun was shining so 
hot that the sourwood failed to vield any 
thing but a good living for the bees aur 
ing the remainder of the flow. 

The blooming period was greatly pro 
longed on account of the unusually late 
frost we had last spring, which killed the 
tender shoots on some of the trees while 
others were not damaged any. The ones 
that were frozen had to put out new 
twigs, and this caused them to bloom 
later than the ones which withstood the 
cold. The protracted dry spell caused a 
lot of the late bloom to fall off and the 
hees almost ceased to work them at all 
until July 17 when we had a good shower, 
and on the 19th we had another. 

In 1925 we had a good crop of sour 
wood honey. It yielded the best I remem 
her ever seeing. A hive of bees that was 
in good condition stored from 100 to 125 
pounds per colony of almost pure sour- 
wood. My best colony that year stored 
250 pounds over and above their winter 
supplies of honey. At that time there was 
not any modern hives in this part of the 
country except those I had, so it was hard 
for the box-hive beekeepers to believe 
such a honey story as this. These old- 
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fashioned beekeepers got 20 to 30 pounds 
per colony and they thought that was a 
hig story to tell—W. F. Clayton, Quill, 
Goorgia. 


A HONEY-FED BABY 


Wins in Better Baby Contest Among 75 
Contestants 


When the final weights had been tak 
, the notes assembled and comparisons 
made, the judges voted Joan Beatty, six 
months’ old baby daughter of Mr. 
Mrs. J. Wayne Beatty at 918 Eighth 
Street, North, Fargo, N. D., winner of the 
which was held re 
cently in that city. That night the loca) 
wspapers glaring headlines told 
he story of how 75 babies from the sur- 
rounding had out the 
ealth prizes and that Joan Beatty had 
nm. With this 


r loving eup. 


and 


hetter baby contest 


with 


territory sought 


distinetion went a sil 

When Joan came into the world, like 

good parents, Mr. and Mrs. Beatty be 
gin planning on the best foods to feed 
their baby and the care they should give 
her. For years they had read and heard 
that honey as a sweetener for foods could 
not be 
time arrived for Joan to eat her first bite 

food, honey was added. With the sharp 
appetite of a healthy baby, she ate all that 
was set before her. She was only a little 


equaled anywhere. So, when the 


haby girl, and too young to express her 
sentiments on honey, but her natural in 
stinct told her that the honey was a food 
that agreed with her. Nor did she know 
that honey, according to Browne of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, is 
made up of approximately the following: 
Levulose (fruit sugar), 41 per cent; dex- 
trose (grape sugar), 34 per cent; sucrose 
eane or beet sugar), 1.9 per cent; dex 
in, 1.8 per cent; ash, .18 per cent; un 
determined matter, 3.68 per cent; protein, 
; per cent; nitrogen, .04 per cent; acid, 
| per eent, and moisture, 17 per cent. 
And she did not know that the levulose 
and dextrose, which are inverted sugars, 
are regarded very highly by the medical 
profession. The inverted sugars, point out 
the medical men, are readily assimilated 
into the blood stream and for that reason 
valuable to the health of mankind. 

Mrs. Beatty had only a short 
go to get the honey as a good supply was 
always kept handy between the harvests 
when tons of this sweet is gathered from 


way to 
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the apiaries which Mr. Beatty operate. 
What may be good for the baby may not 
be good for father and mother does not 
hold true in the Beatty home for these 
parents practice what they preach. Each 
day they eat their honey, and good health 
has also repaid them for this 
sweet. 

That the honey in baby Joan’s food had 
a great deal to do with her sweet dispo- 
sition and her health 


eating 


is a conclusion the 

















Joan Beatty, the honey-fed baby and the loving 
cup which she won in a better baby contest. 


reader might make after glancing at her 
picture. And the chances are that each 
day she ate nature’s own sweet she added 
to her possibilities of winning the better 
haby contest. 

The story of Joan and what honey has 
done for her is unique on aceount of her 
winning the better baby contest. If she 
could send out a message to all the babies 
throughout the doubt 
would recommend that they too urge in 
their babyhood ways that their parents 
add honey as a sweetener to their foods. 
And if she could express her baby senti 


country she no 


would nine coos 
Barnard, president of the 

Honey Institute; Malitta D. 
research worker for the Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute; Miss Mary I. Bar- 
ber, director of home economies division 


ments she no doubt 
Dr. H. E. 


American 


coo 


for 


Fischer, 


for the Kellogg company, and a score of 


other nationally known boosters; 
the American Honey Institute; the Ameri- 
Honey and all 


other organizations now promoting hon 


honey 


can Producers’ League, 
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ey, and, finally, the queen of them all, the 
little honeybee that gathers the honey. 
Tracy Worden Johnson, Fargo, N. D. 


=n AA of 
NEW USE FOR QUEEN-EXCLUDERS 
Cutting Down Overhead by Using Them 
Winter and Summer 


Do hundred dollars 


invested in queen excluders, or are you 


you have several 
one of those beekeepers who regard a 
honey execluder? If 
you do use queen excluders, you may be 


queen-exeluder as a 


interested in this article. Perhaps this is 
not a new idea to some beekeepers, but I 
am quite sure it is to a few. Yes, I might 
venture to say to a great many. 

I do not the ad 
vantages or disadvantages of a queen ex 


eare to discuss here 


cluder as it is regularly used in the api 
ary during a honey flow. I might state, 


however, that we have queen excluders 


the 
measurements, 


on all our colonies here at Univer 


sity of Wyoming. Brood 
production weights and all experimental 


know 


real- 


manipulations demand that we 


where the queens are at all times. I 
ize that there are two sides to every ques 
tion, and beekeepers, like lawyers, usu 
take the 


opinion, but 


ally other side. I, too, have my 
I am not going to state it 
here. Be that as it may, if you do use 
queen excluders, here is a suggestion. 
When the are being 
from the hives for the final 
and you no longer need queen excluders 


supers removed 


extraction 


on the hives, take away the supers and 
leave the queen excluder on the top of 
the brood-chamber. Later, when you are 
preparing the colony for the winter, slip 


the queen execluder between the brood- 
chamber and the bottom-board. 

What has been accomplished? The 
queen excluder has become a mouse ex 


cluder. It is always on the same colony, 
preventing, if such is possible, the spread 
of disease by a queen excluder. There is 
no more trucking and handling of queen 
exeluders. No more fragile excluders are 
No room re 
quired. IT could list many other advantages 
hut 


broken in transit. storage 


here, I am not trying to sell this 
idea. 

We have used queen excluders as mouse 
excluders at the University with great 
success. Mice are out of luck, and out in 
the cold, for they can not get through a 
excluder—-at least mice ean’t. 


queen our 
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Of course our elevation is over 7000 feet 
and our summer school is the coolest ir 
America, to say nothing of our winters. 

Just one word of caution—be sure there 
are no mice in the hives when the execlud 
ers are put in place.—C. H. Gilbert, Lara 
Wyo. 


mie, 
STEEL WINTER CASES 


Less Expensive and Drier Than Winter 
Cases Made of Wood 


Good winter cases ean bi 
made of corrugated steel sheets for sides 
and ends, and V-crimp steel roofing for 
cover. Twenty-eight-gauge painted steel 
costs about $33 a thousand square feet de 
livered here, while lumber, fit for cases, 
sells for $65. The steel will last a 
time if kept painted inside and out with 
an asphalt paint costing about 75 cents a 


quadruple 


long 


gallon. 


A ease 4744"x55” inside, and 26” high, 
allows for 7%” around the sides and am 


9-foot sheet 


-" 


end piece and a 55 


ple packing space on top. A 
cut once makes a 53” 
side piece, Two 5-foot sheets of V crimp 
steel roofing with 1’’x2” cleats nailed to 
the ends make a cover. It thus requires 
two 9-foot and two 5-foot sheets of steel 
and feet of lumber to build 


a ease, exclusive of a bottom. Corners of 


about seven 


the case are self-locking when packed so 
that no bolts, serews or hooks are required 
when setting up. 

Where an apiary is located permanent- 
ly on land, a conerete bottom 
be made at about half the cost of a 
wooden one. A concrete bottom 2” thick 
made of one part Portland cement plus 
five parts of sand and gravel costs about 
80 cents for materials, where cement sells 
for 80 cents a sack and gravel at $1 a 
cubie yard. Concrete has the 
tage of being cold and damp. 


one’s own 
can 


disadvar 


Since I built my first quadruple ease 40 
years ago, lumber has increased in pric 
seven fold in Michigan. Lumber is now 
sold on short measure by lumbe 
dealers that one has to pay for 1100 feet 
or more, to cover 1000 square feet. 


such 


While steel conducts heat more rapidly 
than wood does, there is little objection 
on that score in this case, as the packing 
while steel 
better than most of 

A. N. Clark, Char 


furnishes ample insulation, 
sheds wind and water 
the wooden eases do 


lotte, Mich. 
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A LIST OF UNDESIRABLES 


The Type of Beekeeper Who Is a Menace 
to the Industry 


Several days out with our state man in- 
specting bees is enough to convince one 
that the life of an inspector is anything 
but a joyful one. And such beekeeping! 
Mr. A. hasn’t taken off last year’s honey; 
he hasn’t had time. Mr. B. with 50 mod 
ern hives put on entrance traps to keep 
the bees from swarming. Result, two 
thirds of them are queenless. Mr. C.'s 
bees are all right—nothing wrong with 
them—no. use for the inspector to look. 
Investigation shows most of them rotten 
with foul brood. Mr. D. had last spring 
20 colonies. He now has over 60, mostly 
swarms from his own yard. He makes his 
own hives, all sizes, no supers, no foun 
dation. Mr. E. is very successful in get 
ting swarms. With 75 skeps he hasn’t sold 
i pound of honey in five years. Sell his 
hees? Not on your life. Mr. F. thinks the 
hig fellow is trying to put him out of 
lusiness. He orders the inspector to stay 
out of his yard, and gets the better of 
other beekeepers by selling below the 
market whenever he gets a few pounds of 
honey.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


—9 Ae 7 
/ AS OTHERS SEE US 


An English Beekeeper’s Impression of 
Beekeeping in America 


We in England are told that we are 
becoming more and more affected by 
America every day, owing to the enor- 
mous number of American films which we 
see and hear in our picture houses. Only a 
moment ago I was listening to somebody 
talking on the wireless deploring the fact. 
What I would try to point out, however, 
is not that it does us any harm or other- 
wise, but that the pictures have not yet 
given us any real conception of Ameri- 
can beekeeping. There have been films, no 
doubt, but not many, and we beekeepers 
in this country have ideas about beekeep- 
ing in your country which may possibly 
amuse your readers by their absurdity. 
Yet they may not be absurd, for I know 
little myself of the differences, if there 
are any, in our ways of managing our bees 
and our apiaries. 

One idea prevalent among most of us 
is that beekeepers in the States work on 
a very much larger scale than we should 
ever dream of doing in this country. Dur- 
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ing the short time I was in the army dur- 
ing the war, I came across several young 
American officers, and I well remember 
one day getting into conversation with 
one of them on the subject of beekeeping. 
Having asked me if I kept bees and hear- 
ing my reply in the affirmative, and that 
I was very keen on the craft, he asked 
me how many colonies I had. Now I was 
rather proud of my apiary for I had been 
doing very well before I left home, and 
had more stocks than any in my immedi- 
ate neighborhood. I replied, therefore, 
that IT had a dozen hives. The young fel 
low stared at me as though he had not 
heard correctly. 

“A dozen, did you say, Padré? 

“Yes,” I replied, “how many have you?” 

I can’t reproduce your American dialect 
but I think his reply was, “Well, I guess 
| have about 1500.” So, there is one fea 
ture of beekeeping. They certainly do 
things on a very large seale. 1 wonder 
whether many have such enormous api 
aries as this. 

Leading from this we are bound to sup 
pose that the Americans have quite solved 
the swarming problem, for one can hard 
ly imagine the pandemonium which would 
ensue if the 1500 stocks suddenly eon 
tracted what we eall “swarming fever.” 
It is bad enough with my dozen. There 
would be nothing else to do but to eseape 
secretly in the night to another state and 
wait until it was all over. 

A whole American forest would barely 
suffice to hold the clusters; and, as for 
one’s neighbors—but there we come to an- 
other probably enormous’ conception. 


Beekeepers in the States have no neigh- 
bors nearer than twenty miles or so. Ev- 
ery house, built I believe of wood, with 
central heating and containing cellars, 
has its telephone and its car, or “automo- 
bile,” as I think it is called, but no neigh 
bors who would be in any way inconve- 
nienced by the swarming of the bees. I 
feel sure somehow that this must be all 
wrong. Even if one of our number does 
eross the Atlantic to see for himself, he 
seems to still leave us, so far as the true 
facts are concerned, completely in the 
dark. 

Then again with regard to the weather 
Is it always “hee weather” over yonder? 
In England we sometimes have no sum 
mer at all. Sometimes we have very little 
rain, and, as in 1929, a great part of the 
nectar is dried up in the flowers. It is al 


wavs a toss up what the season is going 
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to be. It is reported that men from the 
U. S. A. visiting England speak of our 


weather as nothing but “samples.” First 
wet, then dry, one day hot and another 
lay cold. We certainly never know what 
the weather will be like tomorrow in spite 
of the the other weather 
prophets. But this is not so, evidently, in 


wireless and 


America. 


Of course, we speak of America is if it 
were a small country instead of a conti- 
nent, and quite forget that one part of it 
is almost in the aretie region and an 
other part on the equator. We always ima 
gine that beekeeping there must be the 
implest thing in the world because the 
weather is a certainty. How far are we 


correct in this? I really don’t know, and 


the “pictures” don’t tell us. We rarely 
see it raining in the pictures except in 
the comic films when one can easily see 
that the rain is a fake 

But perhaps we should get a truer idea 
of the real state of affairs by consulting 
th American bee papers. No. There we 
read the same tale again, People seem to 
buy seetions bv the tens of thousands, 
comb foundation by the hundredweight, 
different kinds of engines are advised for 
running extractors, or motor lorries for 
carting the honey—-everything in fact on 
so large a seale that we are stricken 
dumb. Are there no ordinary beekeepers 
who just keep six or a dozen stocks like 
we do, and are thankful if they get a 


few hundred pounds of honey and some 


times less Don’t people ever buy sec 
tions | the dozen or foundation by the 
pound 

[ don’t say this in any way to dispar 
age the large beekeepers for nobody could 


than I do the 
large commercial apiaries. We have 
this 
their stocks never 


admire mor working of 
these 
a few commercial apiaries in coun 
the of 
approaches four figures, and these are very 


We all 
and dwellers in the country to 


try but number 


few and far between encourage 


eottagers 
bees, 


keep just as many of them keep 


poultry, even if on a very small seale. 
[ ho 


taken and that there are some villages in 
the 


pe, therefore, that | have been mis 


States where one can see a garden 
with a row of perhaps only six hives, and 
still han the 


bushes as in 


where trees or 
the gooseberry 
where the same trials which affect us also 
affect them, so that 


of greater intimacy, 


swarms g on 


England; 


we can speak in terms 
that should 
of these people visit England, say for the 


and any 


N 
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Apis Club be the 
hetter able to discuss our mutual apicul- 
tural problems on a more or less common 
M. Yate 


Conference, we may 


ground.—Rev. Allen, Doneaster, 
England. 
— A or 
REGISTRATION OF APIARIES 


in Use Five Years in Ontario 
Yields Valuable Statistics 


System 


The Editor mentioned in February’s 
Gleanings in Bee Culture the urgent ne 
of reliable 
concerning the beekeeping industry. The 


cessity obtaining statistics 


beekeepers of the Provinee of Ontario 
have also realized this necessity. When 
ever an increased grant for apiary in 


spection or a change in the Foulbrood Act 
was waited 
the authorities, this committee had no re 
liable data to assist their case. 


needed and a committee on 
It is very 
difficult and sometimes impossible to se 
cure aid in any direction, from the pow 
ers that be, 


curately whether the industry asking the 


unless one can show fairly ac 


favor is of sufficient importance to war 


rant all or any of the aid asked for. 

We find that 
of other industries always keep up to date 
statistics so that they can take the fullest 


advantage of any situation arising, which 


manufacturers and those 


might require legislation. Accurate fig 
ures make very strong evidence when 


backed up by a committee which have the 
members of the industry solidly behind it 

Beekeepers are in 
that 


store, 1s one of 


a very enviable posi 
the 
valuable crops which 
not for 
the apiarist. Then, too, besides the very 
of 
amounting in the Provinee of Ontario 


tion in the honey, which bees 
the 
not be available if it 


would were 


considerable value the honey yields, 
to 
over a million dollars annually, there is 
the undisputed value of the honeybees as 


igents of pollination. Experts state that 
the value of the honey crop is not more 
the total value of the in 
creased fruit crops and seed yields from 
he 


cause of the work of the honeybee in vis 


than one-tenth 


clovers, buckwheat and other crops 


iting millions of blossoms while the flow 


ers are ready for the male element, the 


pollen, When, therefore, we add the value 


of these crops to the honey we find the 
figures are quite important and give the 


beekeeping industry a real in 
the 


How ean accurate 


standing 
field of agriculture. 
fivures for the various 


states be secured? Every ten years a cen 
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sus is taken, and all previous figures from 
s source have really done our industry 
more harm than good, because of their in 
mpleteness and because they are official 
ures and the only ones thus far obtain 
le. 
Before registration of apiaries came 
to effect in the Province of Ontario, the 
bject was discussed at the annual meet 
gs of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa 
three years. 
the 


ition was prominent from many 


n conventions for During 


ese discussions, the value of regis 
angles 
Finally the members themselves petition 


] 


the government to add registration of 
ries to the Bee Disease A: 
t is far bette to iit a r twe 
such an act than attempt to for t 
the he keepe s } fore th en ec S 
1K M: or ou sma I HeeKeey] : 
ed this was ar ittempt the part 
the commer ! heekeey t tores 
Mm ut t the busine Cot he S ere 
is hecause the felt ! f 
s might beeome pul opert 
cegistrat n has vy be ! ff 
( tar f ‘ 2 ene} 
e¢ l nere < regist! ones é 
pre 1s We be that 
} ‘ ut 8&0 1 ent o } hee 
! 3s of the P ne regis ‘ 
« 90 ! t of the total 


i qu ( iy Ii iy 
think P ( t registrat ! est 
i tl iverag nual hone } ! 
Province at ten m pounds. O 
stration figures show us that our crop 
iround fifteen million pounds. That is 
t fifty per cent more than our previous 


mates. W: still find that 


t vet have &8O0 pe! eent of our beekeep 


may 


) registered 


. tot 


or 90 per cent of the er 


: 
| 
Our facilities have improved each year, 
this veal vi hope to have registra 
n of apiaries in Ontar as complete as 


s possible. 


Our beekeepers are required to pa ’ 
illy one dollar for each apiary, regaré 
»f the number of colonies in the yard 
Five dollars is the maximum fee, evs 


ugh more than five aplaries are main 


ned. On the application forms t out 
Apr quest ( k pat ng 
nies, conditions l roy f +} 
ous year. It these figures which er 
us ft immarize the | tT the 
us counties and t kr VY as accurat 
possible the annual crop produced. Fig 
res of individual apiaries are not made 
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public, neither are these available to any 
one outside the cde partment. 

The registration fee is no hardship to 
any beekeeper owning even one colony, 
because if the colony is ke pt for the in 
it develops in the beekeeper, the 
On the 


eolonk S Ol 


terest 
dollar is paid willingly. other hand 


if one has twenty more and 


there is no interest, the owner is going 
to dispose of the aplary. In this ease the 
fact of the 


causes the bees to pass into the 


necessity for registration 
hands of 
with the 
better 


more interested, 


the 


someone 
ability 


nd produce a more pre 


prob 


bees will receive eare 


Our registratior higures iiso Indieat 
that many are entering the beekeeping 
field and a consicde rable numb ire going 
out. During the past year nea a thou 

nd have isk l to have ! mes re 
moved while several hund | ( eom 
n neimny th « ( mor eol ‘ 

Registrat nis a ery valu elue for 

piar 1 « to pay 

recurs ttention 1 ‘ untie 
ere the crop is heavy and where many 
thousands of dolla re { 

rhe registration fees prove to the Gov 

nment that our beekeep e willing 
to pa p 1 1 f il I spec 

nand af : this is as should be. The 

! e independent the beel become 
tT? more I tit | T possi 

to seeur¢ needed ard n the past we 


have asked for help but have been all too 


bashful or unwilling to try and help ou 
selves. We } not shown the uthorities 
that the heekeey o industr ; impor 
Summariz gu f ti 1928 and 
1929 re yistratior o! i] i cs ! (Ontario 
together with the 1927 1928 honey 
crops, are as ft llows 
1927 cr ] } l r ] 1¢ 136 pounds; 
a\ gz } 5 | j iarK honey, 
165,674 J erag pe ny 21.1 
inds; total crop, 13,325,810 pounds; total 
erag per 88.9 y 
1922 ro! y } 9 - l i 
# ra er t j ia } ' ney 
) 151 | i v 24.8 
ad ota 
y gy ~ | | 
1928 cok \ 6091 nies. 149 
706- averes es per & " 
1929 ' ' r f 159 
138 averags ‘ ner iry 25.1 
We know the 1929 light honey crop was 
muel} hetter thr ig 4 +h I vince 
than the tw pr wi ( the 
’ ’ UL 
dark hor crop was les \\ } eve our 
1929 hone crop WV s| vy that over sev 
teen n n 1 f hone were pro 
duced in Ontarie } Fy M en. Gue ph, 
t 





—— 
oa 
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G) From North, East, West and South 








% 7m .. angast 
Southern California $F ‘rnc 
tically all apiaries in southern California 
“laid by” as the corn farmer says. Fair to 
good vields were secured by most beekeep 
ers. The fellow who practices migratory 
beekeeping, keeps his colonies strong, 
with plenty of stores at all times and 
with young queens, is the fellow who 
gets the best results all the time. 

Warm nights have been the case more 
in southern California this past summer 
than any time that I can remember. Usu 
ally it is very comfortable at night with 
one or two blankets or quilts on the bed. 
For several nights this summer one could 
spend the night very comfortably with 
only a sheet over one. 
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¥ Wild Buckwheat Thrives in an Old Min- Y 
¥ ing Section Now Practically Abandoned ¥ 
¥ and Almost Uninhabited—an Ideal Place ¥ 
¥ for Bees. ¥ 
. 4 
ee ee aan 

I spent several days r cently in a part 
of Riverside County that was at one time 
a very active mining section. Dozens of 
claims were located and several brought 
to a high state of production. At the pres 
ent time only one or two show any signs 
of activity. From the prospect hole to the 
tumble-down buildings and tailings dump 
where millions were taken out, they stand 
as mute evidence of bygone days. Some 
people think that we can look for much 
activity around there in the next few 
years as gold becomes more valuable. 

This same section is in the heart of our 
best wild buckwheat range. Many springs 
abound among the rocks and boulders, 
making it an ideal place for bees. Practi- 
cally all of this territory is still wild 
country with very few people living there. 
About twenty-five miles beyond are the 
great alfalfa seed sections where many 
apiaries are located for a fall fill-up. Some 
fields are being threshed while others are 
still in bloom. 

sees over most of this territory are in 
fine condition for the winter. This same 
condition is reported from apiaries that 
were moved to the lima bean fields nearer 
the ocean. 

Buyers are making some offers but the 
prices quoted are far below what would 
justify a beekeeper in getting very en 


thusiastic. Wax prices are away off, an 
the only question is whether to hold o 
sell and forget it. 

One large producer said that only fou 
times in the past twenty years had he 
been able to secure two hundred pounds 
per colony. These were the only years 
when he could produce honey at a cost as 
low as five cents per pound. Still, most 
beekeepers are optimistic and feel that 
we are as well off as the average agricul 
turist, and that brighter prospects ar 
ahead.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


Northern (alifornia U n eventful 


August is 
past. Alfalfa and cotton, on heavy lands, 
has given a steady but light flow. Sta: 
thistle yields vary from very good to very 
poor. A fair surplus has been made. hh 
the Sierras a large quantity of dark hon 
ey has been stored. September finds us 
with cotton, alfalfa, star thistle, blue 
curls, and tarweed still yielding. The sea 
son of 1930 has not given the bumper crop 
expected; however, it is slightly better 
than last year. Prices and demand aré 
still discouraging. Movement is slow as 
buyers are not buying, and everyone who 
can do so is holding for better prices 
which must surely come. Several carloads 
have been moved in the past few weeks 
and there appears to be a clearing atmo 
sphere ahead. 

Vee eet Ott EEE HY 
{ Bee Trees Are Not Necessarily a Fruitful Y 


Source of American Foul Brood According ¥ 
to Further Investigation. ¥ 


<< 
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Observations on the reaction of bee trees 
to the spread of American foul brood 
were mentioned last month. This wor! 
has been continued. The number of trees 
cut has been increased from seven t 
twenty-one without a single case of 
American foul brood. Such observation 
take us from the field of speculation int 
the field of knowledge. Apparently th 
importance of bee trees in disease sprea 
is a minor factor and the hand of man 
major faetor. 

Stimulative advertising is most profit 
able when business is slow, vet honey ex 
hibits at the State Fair were shy. Th 
quality of that exhibited was high. Tri 
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phon Brothers, Solano County, had their 
fine exhibit idea of 
inting interesting facts the in 
the their pail 
distribution of these leaflets 
hus boosting honey along with their 
Trail” Brand. Modoe County had 
fine exhibit of white alfalfa honey, both 
mb and extracted. Crackers with cheese 
ere served at this booth-——not 


Prizes 


novel 
about 


sual with a 


istry on side of 


the 


reverse 


be ls, 


sweet 


a bad idea 


use with honey. were quite 


jually divided he tween Solano and San 


aquin counties with a fine exhibit from 
lo not competing. Many county fairs 
hout the state are stressing bee and 
mey exhibits this year. 


California 
re drafted to help entertain the dele 
tes to Pan-American Reciprocal Trade 
ferenee, As the 
ied them on 


Spanish speaking people in 


such writer accom 
a two weeks’ tour of Cali 
Such a not 


iches one’s knowledge of methods used 


nia industries. trip only 


handling products but also inspires ad 
ration for California’s vast agricultural 
ealth. 
The 

re (] 


acing similar problems, 


oustanding conclusions reached 


that all agricultural industries 


and (2) that 


foods must be handled in a cleanly 
inner, carefully graded, attractively 
cked and guarded against deterioration 
Y n the road to the consumer 
Opportunit was given by this trip for 
nparing methods in the honey indus 


ith other pursuits, and this compar 


a decidedly favornl l¢ fey honey 
r, it appears that the honey i 
str shoul do more vork towards 
el nad ss complicated system of 
Y ! more standardized pack 
we ¢ f nee can be gain and held 
the Frank Ek. Todd, Saera 
r Calif 
F rizond here ! Oracle has bee! 
9 nel «3 This Ss a little above 
" the ( er elevations it nas 
s ral ess. So the above fig 
. t } vn for the entire state 
ot ~— the past fiftes d < 
; vrass rnd | fix ers re hye 
ning te l up Dog fennel is bloom 
oy he \ “ rabbit brush is just be 
ning ft I on ind mite sage 1s 
ming the rher elevations but is 
vy ir ‘ of moisture. It will not pr 
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duce much nectar unless we have rain 
Soon, 

Colonies are generally strong at this 


due to the 


erlng great quantities of poll n and some 


time fact that they are gath 
nectar. They have been gathering enough 
for 


With favorable conditions the 


a living all through July and August 
bees should 
fill up well for winter. 

Extracting from cotton is still in prog 
ress in the Salt River Valley 
continued, Tor 
little white 


and will 


perhaps be inother month 
There 


white honey produced here this year, Most 


wis very and wate! 


of it, | believe, will grade light amber. 
There were just enough wild flowers in 


blossom at the time of extrac ting to color 
the honey. 
At best 


and 


our yield per colon is not 
hesi 
offered 
offered 
amber to 
white 
latte! 


Wedgworth, 


large, many of the 


produce rs are 


tating to accept the 


prices being 


at present Prices being now 


range from $9.00 per eas for 


$8.00 per case for white and water 


However, there is little of the 
to be had at any price | 


Oracle, Ariz. 


very 


The 


mained 


weather has re 


Saskatchewan 


much the 


sume in the various parts of the provines 
since our last report in July The western 
and southern seetions continuing dry and 
the northern at ‘ tern sections secul 
ug from a fair amount of rain to a plen 
tiful supply. Owing to this rain and fi 
rable eather, a very good croy of 
oh qualit honey has bee eeured ! 
the enst nd nortl ort s, mostly from 
sweet clover 
some ¢ es, store u irnpius during 
lu but most tf this Ss use up 
L\ugust, ~ t! require ¢ siderable 
feeding before they re re ly for ntey 
Saskatel ! beekeeper ‘ n i! 
hig " «iat oft ‘ Ty a? y 7 p CeSS 
is Pes le ol eral } i spel ot 
rn eathe As e | ot many 
re Hee} epers ! the pre nee there 
‘ ‘ I steam heat ext! ting 
rooms therefore i ri ( dur 
y extracting assists great nm speeaing 
ip the rt 
Vew : y market 
nd 1s st ng we ugh prices are 
slightly lower thar ear, ng to 
educed prices asked for Ontari and 
\I ! 7 ' ' ‘ Uy ' | 7 Sas 
katehe beekeepers have been secu 
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ing several cents a pound premium for 
their honey above the Manitoba and On- 
but 


will be 


tarlo prices, as our production in 


creases it necessary to gradually 


lower the price to meet outside competi 


tion. 
The fair season in the province is now 
over. This year a great deal of interest 


was shown in the exhibits of the Depart 


ment of Agriculture, Bee Division, at Re- 
gina and Saskatoon, and, also, at some 
of the smaller fairs. The small fairs are 


gradually developing competitive 


consider 


good 
classes for honey. This we one 
of the best ways and places to interest 
the publie in local 


market R. M. 


honey and secure a 
Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


North “Dakota 


A preliminary sur- 


vey indicates that 
the honey vield for the state is much 
below normal. The season started out 
well but the severe drouth, which was 
felt by a large number of states, appar- 


ently caused the poor yield. Early in July 
the daily gains made by colonies were sat- 
isfactory enough to gladden the heart of 
, but the not 
forthcoming, and the daily gains tapered 
off as the 

The condition of 


is reported by beekeepers as good. Brood- 


any beekes per, rains were 


season advanced. 

colonies at this time 
rearing has continued satisfactorily and it 
that will be well 
populated with young bees for wintering. 
Adequate the 
for beekeepers to see 
ting colonies the 


attention 


would appeal eolonies 


will be 


stores 


main requi- 


site to before put 


away for winter. 


1 


Considerable has been direet 


ed toward honey and its uses of late, by 


means of display exhibits and items in 
the loeal press. Special credit is due Mr. 
M. W. Cousineau, loeal bee supply dealer, 
who has given hearty co-operation in stag 
ing the exhibits. Incidentally it may be 
said that Mr. Cousineau is a most enthu 


siastic worker in promoting the use of 
honey. He has recently been instrumental 
in interesting a local bakery to use hon 
ey in the making of bread and other cook 
ery. To make sure that the bakery was 
equipped with the necessary information 
he saw to it that the owner was supplied 
with Dr. Barnard’s booklet, “Honey in 
the Bake Shop” and other literature by 
the American Honey Institute. The bak 
ery purchased five tons of honey as its 
initial order 

The 
valuable 


the 
the 


above is also an instance of 


service being rendered by 
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American Honey Institute. It is fort 
nate that the beekeeping industry can 


secure timely and accurate informati 
on the subject of 
The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Ass 
ciation held a most successful meeting at 
Carrington on July 18. Frank C. Pell 
of Hamilton, Ill., was the speaker fri 
outside the 
cial beekeepers took part in the prograr 
J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


£ 
s 


honey. 


state. Several local comm 


statement 


My last month that 
Utah 3. 


is hard for a honey flow 


start again after it has once stopp 
came true, for we have had no surplus 


honey flow since the first of August. Ho. 
ever, there has been enough honey coming 
to keep up breeding, and bees have just 
about made their daily expenses; but tl 
tell the there 
one month. 


scales story has been 1 
gain in 

Bees will go into winter in good shay: 
with an abundance of September bees 
but they must be fed 


ter refer to 


much of their wi 
run for ex 
tracted honey. Comb honey bees don’t d: 
clare any dividends until after they hav: 
provided themselves with stores for th 
future. 

When the honey flow started, the brood 
occupied with 
many colonies not having five pounds of 


stores. | bees 


chambers were brood, 


honey. The honey came with a rush and 
vent into the supers, then it stopped sud 
the 
but very little honey. 


denly, leaving brood-chambers wit 


Most extracting combs are too thick t 


hang below, and I have always thought 
that the bees can arrange their own wil 
ter nests better than I can. With the 


price of honey and sugar so near together 
[ shall use sugar syrup for winter feeding 
There is nothing better. 

I have five hundred comb-honey col 
nies that are 
ter; 


in prime condition for wi 
and, what seems strange, they ma 


as many pounds of surplus per colony as 


the but 
much nearer the peak of condition wh: 


extracting colonies, they wer 
the honey flow started, having had plent 
that 


showers have 


of stores up to time. 


Recent done much good 
to plants, having revived some sweet c¢ 
ver that was thought to be dead. 

The local demand for honey is impro 
ing, and there is some inquiry for ear 
lots, for Whe 


the trade really finds out that there is a 


especially comb honey. 
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short crop and if there is a rally in busi- 
ness, I see no reason why prices should 
not stiffen some.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, 
Utah. 


‘ ' A his date, Septe ber 
eWCanitoba 9 t — ite eptembe! 


question among our honey men is, “Where 


most interesting 
g 

bn) 
can I get cans?” With a big crop of honey 
on our hands, extractors and storage cans 
full to the top and no containers on the 
market, everyone is in a bad way. Just 
what happened is hard to explain. The 
can dealers informed us early in the sea- 
and 
off, 
can 
Canada. Our 
carload producers are buying early, and 
have transferred their business from the 


son that the price must be higher, 
then the was about half 
that they were sold out. We have no 
manufacturers in 


when crop 


western 


old rut direct to manufacturers. This 
seems to have been resented, and the 
dealers seem to have lost interest. 


There is strong objection to the Mani- 
toba Association handling 
cans but it will surely be forced to do 
something like this unless the trade wakes 
up. It is the smaller producer who is suf 
fering. 


Beekeepers’ 


As far as I can learn, honey is going to 
market at last year’s prices. There has 
been a desperate effort on the part of the 
big buyers to break the price to a lower 
level, but we have no old honey left and 
the beekeepers are holding for last year’s 
prices. We have heard of several carloads 
being sold on that basis. The chain stores 
have started selling at the old price. 

We have had no frost to date, but it is 
very dry until the first of the 
month it hot. The fields are full 
little 
honey is still coming from seeond growth 
sweet clover and wild aster. 


and up 
was very 


of great cracks in the soil, but a 


sina nS Sin Sonn ina nnn nS in nS nn a 


¥ 
* Here is a Novel Scheme for Waking Up 
¥ the Local Market Just as New Honey is ¥ 


¥ Ready for Distribution. 

¥ 

Perr rrr rrr rrp r rp rrp rrp pr rr> 
We have held two very successful 


“honey days” at horticultural exhibitions, 
one in August 21. The hor- 
ticultural association informs us that the 
attendance at the show on “honey day” 
broke all records, being one-third greater 
than the best attendance day in the his- 
tory of the organization. Each purchaser 
of an attendance ticket was given a tick 
et for a half pound jar of honey on that 


Brandon on 
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day. The was presented by the 
members of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. The containers were supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
advertising and orderly distribution at- 
tended to by the horticultural people. 

held at 
exhibition 
and was equally successful on a 


seale. 


651 


honey 


The second “honey day” 
their 


was 
Souris at horticultural 


smaller 


Our experience in the past has proven 
that these “honey days” held just as our 
new crop is coming on the market make 
a wonderful They 


talking honey and interest dealers as well 


starter. start people 
as consumers. We believe there is no mar- 
ket so good as the local one, but it needs 
waking-up at certain periods, and we like 
this plan of going about it.—L. T. Floyd, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


end 


ing September 6, Min- 
several 


During the week 


eVCinnesota 


nesota received rains, due, 
according to many Twin City residents, 
to the fact that this was State Fair week. 
too late to do the bee 


keeper much good for this year, except- 


good 


These rains came 
ing that a fall honey flow may be stimu 
lated so that bees will go into winter with 
The of the 
so far as the prospects for next year are 
not at the 
time. In would 
seem that the heat the drouth have 
killed the white the 
but it is possible that they are not so far 
but that the late 


more stores. condition clover 


coneerned can be determined 


present some 


places it 
and 
alsike, 


elover and 


gone rains revive 


them, 


may 


» #-#. +.¢.4-¢.4¢.4-€.4 4-4 4 €-€-€ 4 -¢-4 4-4 ¢ 4 44-4 


¥ Y 
¥ Exhibits of Bees and Honey at the State ¥ 
¥ Fair Together with Demonstration of the y 
¥ Uses of Honey Attracted Great Throngs 
Y of Visitors 
le ee ee aaa 
The bee-and-honey exhibits at the Min- 
nesota State Fair attracted an 
amount of attention and favorable com 
ment from the public. The exhibits were 


unusual 


housed in a large building located on one 
of the main avenues of the fairgrounds 
which was designated as the Bee and Hon 
ey building. On the front lawn just out- 
side were placed four two-story hives con- 
taining strong colonies of Italian bees. 
Near the door on the outside was placed 
an eight-frame observation hive of Cau- 
ecasian bees so arranged that both sides 
of all eight frames could be seen. A card 
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bearing the “Locate the Queen,” 
was fastened to one corner of this hive, 
and, as a result, there was scarcely a min- 
ute of the 
there was not a group of people gathered 


words, 


any day during week when 
around trying to find the queen. The bees 
five hives and 
though the 


crowds were passing by within a few feet. 


were flying freely from all 


no trouble was caused even 


The colonies chosen for this purpose were 


of strains which had been bred for gen 
tleness. 

The exhibits were all in large glass 
cases carefully arranged so that the 


crowds moved freely among them and saw 


all of them in passing. The exhibitors had 
given a great deal of attention to artis 
tic arrangement of the exhibits and this 
fitted in well with the decorations of the 
building. One of the fair officials stated 
that the bee and honey building was the 


most attractively decorated one on the 
grounds. 

In addition to the display exhibits of 
honey, wax and bees, there was a large 
exhibit of baking and canned goods in 
which honey had been used. The Kellogg 
Company and the Mountain States Honey 
had a booth in 
vhich Mrs. Cornforth of the Kellogg Com 

demonstrations of the use of 
foods. Next to this was a large 
xhibit provided by the U. 8. 


Agriculture. 


Producers’ Association 


pany gave 
honey mm 
educational « 


Department of Honey ice 


cream, honey lemonade and honey eandy 
stands gave the public an idea of these 
additional uses for honey. 

Minnesota beekeepers are looking for 
ward to having a large attendance at 
their annual meeting in the Twin Cities 
this fall M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 


This 


longest 


has been the 


South (2arolina 


drouth w 


have had in years, as we have not had a 
good rain since July 16. Corn and field 
peas have suffered badly, but the cotton 


has stood the drouth very well; it is open 


ing very fast and has practically quit 
blooming. As a rule, it has yielded very 
little nectar this year, 


The honey flow has been very poor since 


June, and in some localities the bees have 


ictually suffered for food. 
Queens have slacked up laying, and, 
vhere there are not good beekeeping prac 


tices used, I am afraid we will go to win- 
ter with all old bees. Beekeepers know 


very well what this will mean. 


We have yet to bloom aster and golden- 
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rod. If we could get some rain so that 
these plants would yield their normal 
amount, we would still have time to build 
the bees up for winter. 

The Spartanburg County Beekeepers’ 


Association held its annual field meeting 
on August 29 at Mirror Lake. A numbe1 
of those in attendance reported that the 
bees were bringing in bitterweed honey, 


hut most reports that I have received 
state that it is too dry even for bitter 
weed to yield, Ek. S. Prevost, Clemson 
College, s. C. 

The drouth of several 


[ ouisiana months’ duration ove! 


most of Louisiana has been broken to a 
great extent throughout the state. Fine 
rains during August have brought out 


the fall honey pro@meing plants, and from 
all indications we may look for a normal 
autumn crop. The above conditions cover 
most of the state, however, there are a 
the drouth still 
nectar may be ex- 


districts in which 
little 


few 
holds 
pected. 

At the present tim: 
There 
partridge peas now in bloom, and in some 


on, and 


fall flowers 


areas of 


many 


are blooming. are vast 


localities bees are visiting them freely, 


while in others very few bees are visit- 
ing them. Goldenrod, heartsease, iron 
weed are now showing themselves in 


abundance throughout the open fields and 
low damp places, and many bees are found 
visiting them. 

vy + + ¢ ¢-4-¢.¢ 4 4 4 ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢-¢4¢-4¢-¢ 4 4-4-4 4 4-4 
. ~ 
* A Bumper Crop of Honey Was Secured ¥ 
¥ This Year in Many Portions of the State. ¥ 
4 4 
pr r>> >> >>> >> > > > > > > > > > 4 


While we have had a very dry year and 


while most crops have been failures, the 
crop of honey has been large—much bet 
ter than for several years. The quality 
also is fine. It is lighter in color than 


usual and of a heavier body. 
the three 
heen through parts of Louisiana in which 


During past weeks I have 


fine have 


One 


exceptionally crops of honey 


been made, farmer beekeeper who 


owns about forty colonies of bees told m« 
that his yield would average more than 
colony. Of 
the 


called an 


hundred 
this 

would be 
for 
However, I visited beekeepers whose api 
hundred 


four pounds per 


course, is far above average 


vield, and outstand 


achievement bees in Louisiana. 


i 
ing 


aries contained more than two 
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olonies, whose average ran far past the 
1undred mark. I have heard of a few bee- 
keepers who have had a complete failure, 
no doubt caused by location or neglect. 
There is little activity among the honey 
suyers at present. We find, however, quite 
. number of small beekeepers who possess 
their crop to 
the first buyer who comes their way. These 


i barrel or two, offering 
men are usually fur buyers who buy the 
honey at a low price, hold it until colder 
veather, then sell at a handsome profit. 
The small beekeeper is the one who is 
constantly complaining about 
nothing for his honey, and is the first to 
lemoralize the market by taking the first 
offer made to him. He is the calamity 
The 
iged and quits, the better for the honey 
industry.—E. C. 


getting 


howler. sooner he becomes diseour 


Davis, Baton Rouge, La. 


,, Lhe honey crop for 1930 in this 
lou a state is very spotted in a large 
portion of the territory. The southeast 
one-fourth to one-third of the state will 
have a very short crop. The northeast one- 
third will have a good crop in restricted 
localities. The west one-third of the state 


sometimes called the sweet clover belt 
will have a spotted crop, but in those 
areas where it is good it will be practi 


tically normal. 
4 4.4-4.4-4.4.44.444-4-44.4-44-4 4-4-4444 


Those Who Supplied Their Colonies With 
Ample Stores Last Spring Have Been 
Amply Rewarded. 


pete ey 
ppt teeta 


PP PP > Pr rrr rrr rrr rr rr PrP rrr 


This year showed more clearly than 


ever the need for good management with 
good strong colonies at the beginning of 
the honey flow. Everyone will reeall that 
the spring was entirely unfavorable, and 
many found themselves with only medio 
cre colonies at the beginning of the honey 
flow. Those who gave special attention to 
their colonies were certainly rewarded. 
The biggest factor in this special atten 
was the item of feeding. A 


tion good 


many had stores that could be given to 
the eolonies, and some were even fore 
sighted enough to purchase sugar and 


give a liberal feeding of syrup. It must 
soon become evident to producers that it 
requires a good colony of bees to get a 
good erop of honey. 

The inspection work in this state has 
heen highly satisfactory during the past 


season. Additional help was employed part 
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of the season due to extra funds which be- 
available for the work. Further- 
Ida Black Hawk counties ap- 
propriated local funds with which to con 
duet 

This 
the 
product for market and put it on the mar 


came 


more, and 


an intensive campaign. 


will be a most excellent season 


for modern producer to prepare his 


ket himself. Just at the present time it 
does not seem advisable to suggest to 
anyone the movement of honey in eal 


lots. One campaign has come to our atten 
tion which indicates that it is possible to 
move honey early in the season through 
the grocery stores, if the product is care 
fully the 
made to the owner of the store. 


sales talk is 


prepared and if 


The Kalona Honey Company of Kalona, 
; pan) 


Iowa, has developed a very interesting 


package for honey which is proving de 
cidedly popular. It is made from the shal 


low extracting frame, the comb 


same as 
honey which is used in the bulk or cut 
comb package. The comb is placed on a 
and all eello 


eardboard, is wrapped in 


phane. The package makes a neat 


appearance and can be displayed easily. 


very 


The company reports that it has increased 
its sales many times since last year, and 
this cut 
comb honey as possible in order to sup 


is anxious to secure as much of 


ply the trade which it has built up and 


can anticipate.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Ia. 


Conditions in Wisconsin 


‘Wisconsing ree 
quiet waiting for the next season, and the 
topic of 
beekeepers is the price of honey and fu 
Although the 


crop is short, many have continued to sell 


down to 


principal conversation among 


ture marketing conditions. 


at very low prices, and the demand for 


honey seems to be ve ry slow. Of course, a 


great deal of this is probably due to the 
fact that so many people have been away 
on their summer vaeations, and there 
may be a deeided improvement in Octo 
ber. 

The most difficult problem that has 


come to us this year is an attempt to se 
cure some reliable figures on the number 
and the 
average production. No very accurate fig 


of eolonies of bees in Wisconsin 
ures have ever been obtained and prob 


can be obtained unless we 
a different set-up in the collection of 
data. Thanks to Mr. Harold Clay, in 


charge of the honey Market News Service 


ably never 
have 


such 
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at Washington, we have been made to 
realize that there is considerable dis- 
crepancy between the estimates for the 
total amount produced and the average 
production per colony. The matter of sta- 
tistics is one that has been neglected to 
a very large extent in nearly all states, 
and it is a matter which should be im- 
proved at an early date. 

We have estimated that the normal crop 
for Wisconsin is about 10,000,000 pounds, 
and that Wisconsin beekeepers run ap- 
proximately 125,000 colonies of bees. If 
this is correct, we would have to have an 
80-pound average per colony; this is prob- 
ably too high. Then we would need to re- 
vise our estimate to a production of about 
6,250,000 pounds. The estimate for 1930 
would be about a 30-pound average, or a 
total production for the year of about 
3,750,000 pounds. 
vt 4 4 4-4 4-4 444444444 4444444449 
Y The Tendency is to Increase the Number ¥ 
¥ of Colonies in Order to Meet Lower Price Y 
+ Conditions . 
+ ¥ 
pr rrr err err rrr rr rrr rrrrrrrera 

In spite of poor marketing conditions 
there seems to be no tendeney on the part 
of beekeepers to eut down on production; 
instead, the tendency is to inerease the 
colonies for greater production in order 
to meet lower price conditions. Just what 
effect this will have on the honey market 
in the future it is impossible to say. 

Honey sales have been greatly handi 
capped by indiseriminate selling of varied 
colored and varied flavored honey to con 
sumers who are not acquainted with va 
rious types of honey. Beekeepers must 
learn to standardize their colors and fla 
vors, and in some eases it is undoubtedly 
necessary that they blend the honey, as 
do the large bottlers, in order to keep a 
standard product before the publie.—H. 
F, Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


Gexas \ugust has been normal for 


Texas. Not a single cloudy day 
oecurred during the month, and only a 
very few in which the sky showed any 
cloudiness. No high temperatures oecur- 
red, but the thermometer held its own for 
hours and days at the 100° mark. In the 
Southwest no one expects the bees to 
show any activity under these conditions. 
There is but little brood in the hives, and 
the bees are fairly quiet, flying just 
enough to provide the hives with the wa 
ter necessary to keep the proper humid 
ity. As the month came near its end, the 
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mean temperature became less and the 
bees commenced to raise brood. 

Beeause of the extreme drouth, there 
is little chance for a fall honey flow in 
southwest Texas, and reports from the 
cotton district show a very spotted yield. 
Some beekeepers report a normal crop, 
while others are fearful that they will 
have to feed for winter stores. The Lower 
Brazos Valley and east Texas have a dif- 
ferent story, they report not only a honey 
flow, but a good crop of excellent quality. 

The honey crop condition in the state 
is very peculiar, in that locations where 
honey crops are the rule have produced 
no honey, and parts of the state unknown 
in honey production have made good 
yields. Just how much of a crop was made 
can not be estimated at the present time, 
but it is doubtful if it will be 50% of 
normal. 
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The Bees of Several Apiaries Were Killed Y 
‘ During Drouth by the Needless Spraying ¥ 
+ of Cotton. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 

One of the very provoking things that 
happen too frequently is the application 
of poison to cotton fields, long after there 
is need of such an application. About the 
middle of August, after the cotton was 
nearly all picked, several fields were 
sprayed with calcium-arsenate and water, 
as preventive against leaf-worm. There 
were no leaf-worms, and the bees in the 
neighborhood suffering for water, picked 
up the poison and several apiaries were 
completely killed out. The cotton farmer 
has a perfect right to protect his cotton, 
but he should consult his state. entomolo 
gist and not a windjamming salesman 
when he desires to put on poison, 

Data taken in the above case brings 
out very clearly the fact that bees from 
an apiary have a definite line of drift. 
This has often been noticed in the work 
at the Apicultural Laboratory. The loca 
tion of the poisoned apiaries to other 
fields show very definitely that bees from 
certain yards visited this field, while 
earer to it visited other 
fields in different directions. 


others mueh 1 


There is a decided demand for honey 
in this section of the state, but there is 
no honey to supply the demand. The San 
Antonio market is well filled with honey 
evidently from east Texas, which retails 
at $1.15 per ten-pound can in spite of the 
fact that no honey was produced in this 


district H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Tex. 
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Since sending my notes for 
the September the 
ather here in central Ontario has been 
y with but a few showers that were by 


issue, 


means general. As forecasted in my 
t report, the buckwheat crop has been 
dly injured by the drouth so far as the 
rmer is concerned, and the honey yield 
m this source is the lightest we have 
d in many years. However, enough nec- 

was brought in all through August, 
district at 


rearing. 


least, to in- 
As a result, 
bees will go into winter quarters nor 


our immediate 


e steady brood 


lly strong in bees. 
\ few weeks ago there seemed to be 


re than the usual quantity of honey in 
but, as we have not 
the 


feeding that will be necessary will not 


brood-chambers, 


imined any colonies lately, amount 


fully known until we have the supers 
removed. The first escapes were put 
place this forenoon (September 10) 


as most colonies have but one super, 
noving the late crop this year will be 
small job compared with other seasons. 
Although we have had but a small 


ount of rain this season as compared 


th a number of years past, yet we have 


t had the extreme drouth that many 
calities have had to endure. As a con 
juence, clover looks well for next year, 


is well rooted and has a fair top. I am 
d that little if 
rht in some parts of the province, and 


there is any clover in 


spects are none too good for next sea 
localities there 
but 


make 


. In some of these 
s little 
expectedly 
Little 


Same 
basswood 
the 
expected 


elover 
he Iped to 


basswood can be 


this year, 
crop 
tter. 


xT senson have a 


as the trees rarely 


| hloom two years in succession. 


While there has been much price cut 
g in honey as might be « xpecte d under 
esent conditions, we have had littl 
ouble in selling locally about the same 


iantity as in other years at prices about 
last But it is difficult 
large quantities to th« 
and there is no question but 


same as 
sell in 
houses, 
it honey 


year. 
Ww hole 
a general 


here in Ontario in 


is cheaper than it has ever been dur 
the time we have been keeping bees 
a commercial way. The bottom must 


somewhere and possibly we have about 


right now. 


iched that spot g Over-produe 


n seems to be the trouble with our in 
istry, and just now it is hard to find any 
lling in which those engaged in it have 


t the same story to tell. 
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As I have mentioned at different times 


in these columns, Canada is producing 


much more honey than she is consuming 
at present; and, as a result, exporting 


some of this surplus is imperative and 
will continue to be imperative until we 


either eat more honey or produce less. 


The latter alternative does not seem to be 
a likelihood conditions 


under present 


when all other agricultural pursuits seem 


to be in difficulties, so the surplus will 
have to be exported, no matter what the 
price, until we consume more. 


To a Greater Extent Than Ever Before, 
the Price of Honey is Determined by Con 


the World 


Be g.gerny Beene Thun Brera, | 
ditions Throughout ¥ 
4 


4444 
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Unfortunately, the export demand is 


none too keen just at present, so it is not 


likely we will see any great advance in 


honey prices until it ean be 
than at 


getting smaller all 


exported to 
The 
the 


hetter advantage present. 


world seems to he 


time owing to easier communication be 
tween all countries. Therefore, a short 
crop of any commodity in a given local 
ity does not necessarily mean much 


higher pric s, for, after all is said and 


done, world conditions really determine 


the price of many articles. 


Many reports confirm what we have 


learned by our own experience during 
the past few vears, that alfalfa is gradu 
ally becoming a greater source of nectar 
all the time. One of our apiaries has 
heen situated in a great alfalfa seed 
growing locality for a number of years. 
Yet previous to three years ago, we rare 
ly got much honey from this source; and 
after alsike was over, the flow was very 
slow even when quite a large acreage of 


alfalfa was still 


blooming. 


But this year n particular, alfalfa 
seemed to be quite a good yielder. Much 
of the honey received came from that 
source. Whether it was because alsike 
vielded poorly that the bees visited the 
alfalfa so freely, I am not in a position 
to say, but bees were at all times more 
plentiful on the alfalfa than on the al 


sike, 

As the acreage of alfalfa is 
ill the hoping that it will 
prove to be a good honey yielder. Alsike 
r, and it 


increasing 


time, we 


are 


acreage 1s decreasing each yea 


has been an uncertain yielder of nectar 
with us for a number of years lately. 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontari 
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Just News Pp 
Editors 








L. T. Bishop, a prominent beekeeper of 
Wisconsin, died on September 16. Mr. 
Bishop was quite active in beekeeping af- 
fairs in his state and always took a promi 
nent part in beekeepers’ meetings, hav 
ing served as president of the Wisconsin 


State Beekee pers’ Association. 


Mr. W. B. Bray, editor and publisher 
of the New Zealand Honey Producer, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, recently vis 
ited the office of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. He is spending some time visiting 
honey producers in Canada and the Unit 
American methods of 


ed States, studving 


honey production. 


Mr. Conrado Visser, from the Republic 
of Argentina, South America, is in the 
United States studying horticulture and 
beekeeping. His father is an extensive 
orchardist in Argentina and the young 
Mr. Visser is studying beekeeping in the 
Ohio State University in preparation for 
establishing bees in his father’s exten 
sive orchards for pollination purposes. 


The American Honey Institute is pre 
to those who contribute 
30 its support, a zine 






tehing for printing let 
\ terheads with the Ameri 
\\ 


ri | 
V)\,. 


block is mortised so that 


n Honey Institute seal 
re reproduced, The 


\ ned / the vear the contribution 


was made can he changed to bring it up 


to date 


Anna B. Comstock, whose name is fa 
miliar to many beekeepers as author of 
“Ilow to Keep Bees,” published by Dou 
bleday, Page & Company, died on August 
24 Her interest in beekeeping was 
brought about largely through her inter 
est in entomology, she having collabo 
ated with her illustrious husband, Prof 
J. H. Comstock, who survives her, in en 
tomology through most of her life. M1 
and Mrs. Comstock have been conneeted 
with the Department of Entomology at 
Cornell University during most of their 


remarkable eareers 


Mr. Constantino Ambrosoli, a fine speci 
men of Italian youth, who spe nt the sea 


son in The A. I, Root Company’s apiaries 


studying American methods of honey pro 
duction, is now in New York City study 
ing methods of packing and merchandis 
ing honey. Mr. Ambrosoli’s father is on: 
of the most extensive honey producers 
and honey distributors in Italy, having 
apiaries near the foot of the Alps Moun 
tains. The picture on the cover page of the 
June issue of Gleanings in Bee Cultur 
shows one of Mr. Ambrosoli’s out-apiaries 
in a picturesque setting in the foothills 
of the Alps Mountains. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Stats 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, November 12 and 13 
This meeting is held in econjunetion with 
the State Horticultural Society and affili 
ated organizations, and also in conjune 
tion with the Mid-West Horticultural Ex 
position, which is to be held November 11 
to 16. Beekeepers of adjoining states ars 
invited to attend the sessions of the Iowa 
Association and the horticultural exposi 
tion. The exposition is open to producers 
from anywhere in the United States, and 
it is hoped that a large number of states 
will be represented in the honey exhibit. 
Kkntries can be consigned to the superin 
tendent of the honey department. A pre 
mium list may be obtained on request to 
R. S. Herrick, State House, Des Moines, 


lowa., 


Mr. Jean Chaneaux, an extensive honey 


produce) of Franee, whose visit to this 


country was mentioned in the April issu 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, page 224, re 
cently paid a second visit to Gleanings in 
Bee Culture on his way eastward across 
the continent. Mr. Chaneaux spent the en 
tire summer among beekeepers of the 
United States, having gone westward 
across the southern portion of the coun 
try in the spring, then back across th: 
northern portion during the honey flow 
in the North. Mr. Chaneaux drove a ea 
from California on his way back from the 
western coast which enabled him to visit 
many more bee keepe rs than he eould have 
done if he had traveled by rail. Mr. Cha 
neaux has thus had an opportunity te 
learn more about American beekeeping 
methods by direct contact with beekeep 
ers working under a great variety of con 


ditions than he could have learned in 


single season by any other method 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 


Pasting Labels Here’s an unsurpassed 
on Tin recipe for paste to use 
on tin which I have bee: 


sing for three years. Dissolve one tea 




















spoonful of lye in a couple of spoonfuls of 
irm water. Take one cup of gloss starch 
d boil in water as for starching clothes. 
Vhen smooth, stir in the lye water, and 
id a little water if necessary to keep it in 
ste form. This makes about one quart 
Neep in Mason jar covered tightly when 
it in use. I still have some in perfect 
mdition made in 1928. The lye cuts the 





in film of grease on the tin. The paste 





in be used on glass as well. The brush to 





se is a tinner’s acid swab. Otherwise the Four heavy bags, each folded once, make four 
ve will eat the bristles out of an ordi thicknesses on sides and sixteen on top 


nary brush.—C. W. Phillips, Duluth, 


a LY os 


Ample Protection for I believe in well 


Winter and Spring protected and well 
packed colonies. 
Such protection is especially valuable in 


spring period, simply because whe! 
rearing starts with colonies well 


eked, there will be more bees in the 





gathering pollen and gathering what 
nectar that is available. The pack 


gy tukes care of the temperature within 








ve with fewer bees to remain with 
he brood, hence more bees will take to 
field. I might be mistaken about this, 





A sheet of tarred paper is slipped under the 
cords, both at the front and back 
ut Il an ke the Irishman who said that 





er in Ireland he had horses 29 hands 


gl The second party said “What! 
rses 29 hands high!” The Irishman said, 
id I say that “Yes!” was the answet 
the Irishman replied, “if L said 

! am going to stick to it.”—John 


mm LY os 
Burlap Bagsfor The accompanying pic 
Winter Packing tures may be of inter 
est to your readers. ] 


und this method of winter protec- 





very useful, and | think that, when 
bottom protection is given, it is suf 


ient for anv climate where the t« mpera- Tarred paper is then folded over sides and top 
. and cover is put in place 








re f very low. It is cheap, 

d it has the great advantage that the being that the tter e put or 
cks can be done up in bundles and hung while any wind is blowing. Some of the 
p out of the way while not in use, 60 nO tarred paper covers show t ustra 
tter is made. It is much better than the tions have hee ise for f ’ 
ewspaper method in several ways, one R. B. Manley, Henley-on-Thames, Eng 
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Bees Do Not Know Do bees know their 
Their Keeper keeper? Mr. J. S&S. 


Parsons, page 
August “Don’t tell me 
do not know their keepers.” I believe Mr. 


Parsons is 


529, 
issue, Says: bees 
believing his bees 
know him, but from 15 years’ experience 


honest in 


with my bees I do not believe they know 
me from one else who knows how to 
handle Since I have had all Italian 


bees, I seldom have to light my smoker, 


any 


bees. 


and yet I have one colony of beautiful 
yellow bees that are determined to sting 


me every time I work with them with or 
that Mr. 


Parsons can work with his bees in a way 


without smoke. I believe since 


they seem to know him, it is because he 


has gentle bees.-L. R. Ford, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

—n GA os 
Adhesive for I have used water glass 


Labels for sticking labels for sev 
eral years, and have found 
it good for both glass and tin. However, 
the ordinary water glass (technically call 
ed sodium silicate 


commonly sold by 


the druggist for preserving eggs, is too 
thick best 


clear water is added in amounts depend 


for making the adhesive. If 
ing upon the consistency of the original 
material, an excellent glue can be made 
after a little experimenting. It is also a 
good plan to ask the druggist how much 
should be added to “water 
for making the best adhesive, as 


water his 
glass” 
he may be well acquainted with this use 
for sodium silicate. As the water evapo 


should be added.—Warren C. 
Ashley, Champaign, Il. 


rates more 
=e AA = 


Cartons for 
Packing Bees 


For packing bees for win 
ter I use corrugated car- 
tons. Kellogg’s corn flake 
size is most convenient, and cost noth 
ing. I cut them to fit around the hive in 
cluding the super, tack them just enough 
to hold them in place, then cover with 
tarred paper well tacked. The hives are 
on a cement base, and the wrapping ex 
tends below the bottom of the hive. Zero 
temperature is not infrequent here, but I 
have never lost a colony yet when packed 


this way. I never have to feed colonies 
in Jumbo hives. In the spring this pack 
ing is taken .off, straightened out and 


laid flat on the shop floor out of the way, 
ready to be used again the next fall. The 
cartons may be had from any grocer. Last 
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stiff, but bees can 
through with plenty of feed for spring. 
A. L. Timblin, Omaha, Nebr. 


October, 19 


winter was my 


—3 Ao 


Food-chamber Below 
Brood-chamber 


Contrary to tl 
usually recommen 
ed plan of using tl 

above, hav 
found that it is better to place it belo 


the brood-chamber. The full depth foo: 


shallow food-chamber we 


chamber is put on top. In this countr: 
where nearly all bees are still wintere 
outside with little or no protection, tl 


bees nearly always establish themselv: 
in the top story, and, if this is a shallo 
body, they are reluctant to expand thei 
cluster the full dept! 


story below. We make a practice of wil 


downward into 


tering with the shallow food-chamber bi 


low but transpose it in the spring whe 
brood is started Im it, H H. Hill, Mes: 


Colorado. 
m SAY o 


Group Shownon At 
Opposite Page 


the meeting of th: 
Ohio State Beekeepers 
Association last winter 
a small group stole away from the crowd 
and had its The photo 


graph is reproduced on the opposite page 


picture taken. 
as follows: 
Upper row, left to right, Virgil N. Ar 


go, extension 


They are 


specialist in beekeeping, 
Ohio State University; E. C. Cotton, State 
Department of Agriculture, Columbus, O. 
Dr. Ernest Kohn, extensive honey produce 
er, Grover Hill, O.; Fred W. Muth, deale: 
in beekeepers’ supplies, Cincinnati, O.; 
Lloyd Gardner, extensive honey producer, 
Delaware, O.; Jas. I. Hambleton, Apicul 
turist, Washington, D. C. Second row, M 
J. Deyell, manager, A. I. Root Company’s 
apiaries; Allen Eby, extensive honey pro 
ducer, West Elkton, O.; Clyde Wheeler 
extensive honey producer, Oberlin, O 
C. A. inspector of apiaries fo 
Ohio; Frank C. Pellett, associate editor 
American Jasper Knight, 
queen and package breeder, Haynevill 
Ala. row: W. E. Dunham, profes 
sor of beekeeping, Ohio State University 
E. R. Root; Geo. Mapus, extensive honey 
producer, Clyde, O.; Dr. E. F. Phillips 
professor of beekeeping, Cornell Univer 


Reese, 
Journal; 


Bee 


Lower 


sity; Morley Pettit, extensive producer of 
Frank E. Todd 
-Geo. 


honey and package bees; 
inspector of apiaries for California. 
S. Demuth. 











October 


Special group well known in beekeeping at meeting of Ohio Beekeepers’ Association last winter. See preceding page for names. 
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~ Talks to Beginners 
Geo. S. Demuth 
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[In many localities, an unexpected fall 
honey flow has greatly improved the con- 
(dition of the colonies. The incoming nec- 
tar stimulated brood-rearing so that the 
colonies are well supplied with young 
and in many cases the 
now heavy with honey, suffi 
cient for winter and spring. In localities 
where the fall honey flow was light, brood- 
rearing was stimulated, but the bees were 
compelled to draw upon their stores to 
feed the brood. In such localities the colo- 
well supplied with young bees, 
but may be stores for winter 
and spring. In localities where there was 
a dearth of nectar during the past month, 
the colonies somewhat short of 
young bees for winter, but they have not 
ised much honey and may be well sup- 
plied with stores, even though somewhat 
short of young bees for best wintering. 
In the 
less active during the month. As a rule, 
they greatly reduce the amount of brood 
early in the month and usually cease 
brood-rearing altogether some time during 
October. In the South, this part of their 
annual program is carried out later, usu- 
the North, there- 
fore, the final work with the bees for the 
should October 
while the weather is suitable. In the 
South, this can be done in November. 
As a rule, the bees need but little at 
tention during the month. In fact, colo- 
nies that were cared for in September as 
outlined in these Talks last month, should 
require no attention in October other than 
packing the hives for winter if wintered 
outdoors unless it be that they need addi- 
tional 


bees for winter, 


hives are 


nies are 


short on 


may be 


North the bees become less and 


ally in November. In 


season 


be completed in 


stores for winter and spring. In 
the South, where brood-rearing will con- 


tinue for several weeks, there is still 
time to correct any defects in the colo- 
nies along the lines outlined in these 


Talks last month. In the North, it is now 


too late for this. 
Requirements for Good Wintering 
There are three oustanding factors that 
make for good wintering. These are (1) 
that is, for the 
season, composed largely of young bees; 
2) an supply of food to last 
through the winter and early spring; (3) 
protection in the 


strong colonies, strong 


ample 


form of windbreaks in 
bleak places, and in the North, additional 


protection to the hive itself, either by 
packing material or by placing the hiv: 
in the cellar during the coldest months 
Size of Cluster for Winter 

As stated last month, colonies normally 
become smaller in the fall. This is espe 
cially noticeable in localities having a 
fall honey flow where the bees de much 
searching for nectar quite late in the 
season. Under these conditions, the older 
bees wear themselves out and disappea: 
before cold weather begins. When this 
occurs, the clusters may appear to be 
small, but it should be remembered that 
the remaining bees are chiefly young ones 
that have sufficient vitality to tide them 
over the rigors of winter. In localities 
where the old bees have not worn them 
selves out, the clusters may be much lar 
ger and yet not any more young 
bees than the smaller colonies that have 
gone through a late fall honey flow. In 
either case, the results may be about the 
same in winter since many of the old 
bees die off during the cold weather. 


have 


A good colony at this season will oc 
cupy at least five or six of the spaces be 
tween the combs on a frosty morning in 
October in a single-walled hive. In the 
double-walled hive the clusters should ex- 
tend nearly or quite across the hive and 
touch the sides. Colonies that oceupy only 
three or four of the spaces between the 
combs on a frosty morning are too weak 
for best results in wintering in the North, 
although it is often possible, to winter 
such colonies successfully by special care. 
The beginner has two or more of 
such colonies will, do well to unite two o1 
three of them time this month in 
order to make one strong colony. 

Such colonies can be united simply by 
placing the brood-chamber of one hive 
on top of the brood-chamber of the other, 
with between but a sheet of 
newspaper having a few pinholes punch 
ed through it. The bees will gnaw away 
the newspaper and unite peaceably. It is 
not necessary to pay any attention to the 
queens 


who 


some 


nothing 


unless there is a choice between 
them, in which case the inferior one should 
be found and killed before uniting. After 
the bees of the two colonies have united, 
it is arrange the combs 
in order to have most of the honey in the 
upper Later the 


necessary to re 


brood-chamber. lower 
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rrood-chamber can be taken 


tirely if the colony is to be wintered in a 


away en- 


ingle story. 

Weak often be wintered 
successfully uniting by taking 
iway the lightest of the combs, thus re- 
dueing the size of the hive to fit the clus- 
ter. A tight-fitting board can 
then be placed on each side of the little 
colony to be wintered on four or five 
frames, thus bringing about a snug condi- 
tion for The behind the 
tight-fitting division boards should be fill 


colonies ean 


without 


division 


winter. spaces 
ed with some packing material, such as 
planer shavings, dry wheat chaff, finely- 
crushed mate 
rial. The entrance closer should be prop- 
erly adjusted so that moisture will not 
work into the packing from the entrance. 


forest leaves or some such 


consume more 
the 
bees they contain more liable to 
perish during the than 
‘olonies, it is usually better to unite two 


Since weak colonies 


stores in proportion to number of 
and are 
winter stronger 
or more such colonies to form one good 
one than to try to winter them separately 
where winters are severe. This is especial 
ly true since package bees are now so 
cheap. The extra combs can be saved for 
nstalling package bees next spring. In the 
South, even two or three frame nuclei can 
be wintered successfully provided they 
are given plenty of honey. 
Amount of Honey Needed for Winter 
There is a wide variation in the amount 
of honey a colony of bees will consume 
during the winter. Under favorable 
ditions in the North, strong colonies may 


econ 


not eonsume more than two or three 
pounds per month, but in the South where 
the bees are more active, the consump 


tion of stores is considerably greater. 
Much depends also upon the character of 
the stores. Some honey, not being com- 
pletely digestible, causes the bees to be 
when they are eonfined to 


their flight, 


thus causing them to consume honey much 


ome uneasy 


hives without a cleansing 
more rapidly. 

As a rule, each colony should have not 
ess than 25 to 30 pounds of honey or its 
equivalent in but a larger 


sugar syrup, 


mount is safer. Twenty pounds of good 
honey or of sugar syrup is usually enough 
to tide the they start 
brood-rearing in the spring, but it is far 
hetter to have enough not only for the 
hroodless period of winter but also enough 
for early spring brood-rearing. Since the 
often consume more during one 


bees over until 


bees 
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month in the spring than they do during 
the entire-winter, it is well to leave 40 
pounds or more, and thus avoid disturb 
the 
they need more honey and feed them if 
needed. In other words, October is a good 


ing the colonies in spring to see if 


time to do all spring feeding. 

Those who provided each colony with 
an extra story to be used as a food cham 
ber in time to have it filled with early 
gathered honey have already solved the 
problem of supplying sufficient food for 
winter and spring. Those who have not 
thus provided their colonies with an abun 
danee of honey in this way should weigh 
their hives to find out 
they have. By weighing the hive as it 


how much honey 
stands, then deducting the weight of the 
hive, combs and bees, and allowing a lit 
tle extra for the approximate 
weight of the honey can be found. If plat 


pollen, 


form scales are not available, the weight 
sufficient aeccu- 
racy by hooking spring scales first under 
one end and then the other, lifting the 
end of the hive from its stand, then add 
ing the two seale readings. 


can be determined with 


Since a standard ten-frame hive made 


of white pine having a metal cover and 
but with empty combs 
weighs about 34 pounds, the total weight 


an inner cover 
of hive, bees, combs, and honey should be 
not less than 65 to 75 pounds. An eight 
frame hive similarly equipped and provi- 
sioned should weigh not less than 60 to 
70 pounds. If the bees are in a double- 
walled hive, it will be necessary to weigh 
an empty hive in order to determine how 
much to subtract from the total weight 
to find the weight of the honey. 

Any colonies that have less than about 
30 pounds of honey now should either be 
fed sugar syrup or given frames of honey 
that for this 


pose. 


may have been saved pur- 


Syrup for Fall Feeding 
To make syrup for feeding bees to sup 


ply their winter stores, about two parts 


of granulated sugar should be used to one 
part of water, thus making a rather heavy 
Such better 


feed for hees than does poor honey, and 


syrup. syrup makes winter 
it is not advisable to feed inferior honey 
the fall to be for their 
winter supply. If such honey is to be fed 
to the bees, it 
spring and fed then. 

In feeding sugar syrup to colonies that 
winter, it 


to hees in stored 


should he saved until 


do not have enough honey for 
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Food Department a 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Speaking of Fairs 

A great big school covering every phase 
of progress made in science both agricul- 
tural and industrial—that’s what most of 
our state fairs are to- 
day. What a wealth of 
education, what a store 
of concentration and 
what a picture to be- 
hold. One might spend a 
week studying exhibits 
at our state fairs and 
still not have enough 





” 


time to “see everything. 

We are concerned, of course, with the 
bee and honey exhibits. Tremendous 
progress has been made in this one de- 
partment alone. Instead of being exhibits 
of bee 8, beekeepers’ supplies, honey and 
wax—all of which interested for the most 
part—they are now educational exhibits 
and demonstrations arranged primarily 
for the publie, or in other words, the con- 
sumer. Honey demonstrations according 
to the few reports received to date were 
given at the state fairs of Lllinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Let us cite one case. First, we’ll take 
off our hats to Ohio, and we want you to 
know some of the workers there who were 
responsible to a large degree for the 
splendid success of their bee-and-honey 
work during the week of their state fair. 
They are Professor W. E. Dunham, secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and his wife; Mr. Bangham, a 
beekeeping student formerly with Profes- 
sor Dunham but now at Cornell Univer- 
sity; Mr. C. A. Reese, State Apiary In- 
spector, and Mr. and Mrs. Egler. Mr. Eg 
ler is president of the Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 

For the honey demonstrators (there 
were two the entire week) the Ohio Bee- 
keepers’ Association had a specially ar- 
ranged booth—not by any means a phil- 
anthropy but an honest-to-goodness kitch- 
en-like equipped booth. It was modern, 
too, being equipped with a General Elec- 
tric refrigerator, a Chambers gas stove, a 
large kitchen cabinet, and a Kitchen-Aid. 
Two large glass display cases formed the 
front and one of the same sized cases 
formed the sides. 

Making a Demonstration Pay Its Way 

The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association has a 





business perspective and so the plan fol 
lowed was to have members donate honey 
and the association sell it under their 
label in the same booth where the honey 
demonstrations were given. While the 
honey demonstrators passed out the honey 
cakes, breads, sandwiches, frozen des- 
serts, and honey meringue they were cre- 
ating honey prospects. Before all the 
prospects could get away they were so 
honey conscious that they would purchase 
honey at the state association counter. 
More honey was sold than ever before, 
and enough money was made to take care 
of the expenses connected with the dem 
onstrations and also provide a surplus 
which the association plans to use in 
bringing in an outside speaker for their 
winter convention 

In addition Mr. Reese had included for 
the first time this year some special pre 
miums for honey cakes, honey cookies, 
honey candies, and items which repre 
sented new and original uses for honey. 
The wives of beekeepers who were ex 
hibiting prepared the honey goods for 
these entrees and in front of a number of 
the beekeepers’ exhibits were these large 
glass display cases containing honey 
cakes full of appetite appeal, tempting 
honey candies, luscious honey canned 
fruits, distinctive honey cookies, honey 
popeorn, and baked beans, pie, and pickles 
all prepared with honey. 

One beekeeper’s wife carried away 
something like $15 in premiums, Finan 
cially she felt her efforts in this connec 
tion were well worth while. Of course, 
there was that element of personal pride 

anyone would be proud to have a case 
with blue ribbons on the items it con 
tained. 


Visitors Become Honey Conscious 

But the greatest value of the Ohio 
plan was the result it had on the public. 
The minute people entered the building, 
they were attracted by the action of the 
honey demonstrators; their interest in 
honey was aroused by actually seeing 
what could so quickly be prepared with 
it; their sense of taste was aroused 
through sampling some one or two deli 
cious honey combinations; they were giv 
en recipes and an opportunity to purchase 
honey if they wished; and then as they 
walked down one aisle and up the next 
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they could see case after case of attrac 
tive foods prepared with honey, many 
first prizers. Not only could they see these 
ems but if they were interested in the 
recipe they could copy it for every item 
carried a little card on which was type- 
vritten the recipe; that was one of the 
qualifications Mr. Reese had specified and 
was a most valuable one. It helped to 
impress upon the public the usefulness and, 
as well, the variety of uses honey has. 
As of old, the Kellogg Company gave 
‘ir valuable furnishing 
e of Miss Barber’s home economic girls, 
Miss Pickard. She 
over the uses for honey and gave excel 


assistance by 


was most enthusiastic 
it honey demonstrations all day long. 


Never before had I seen such response. 
he audience which changed every five or 
n minutes was always interested. One 


back 


inging with her some new woman whom 


man came five times, each time 
wanted to hear the honey story. 
Thousands of samples of honey com 
nations were given out during the week. 
(he home economies director of the State 
University visited the booth and sampled 
food being made during the 
monstrations. Even the 
his party came into the “Honey Kitchen” 


d stayed long enough to have a piece 


honey 


governor and 


honey pound cake and a dish of honey 
macaroon 
We are 
d unless we 
rk is for naught. The consumer’s feel- 
g is reflected by repeat orders. One of 
the best plans I know of to increase honey 
sales is the that Ohio followed 
iring the state fair week this year. The 
certainly for 
business, and beekeepers everywhere will 
d it most helpful to include such a 
program in the 1931 fairs. It is to your 
terest to learn what other beekeepers 
thinking 


mousse, 
all working for the consumer 
please the consumer our 


very one 


management had an eye 


doing and what they are 
out. We not 
enthusiasm. Therefore, it is most impor 
add these 


w features to your 1931 bees and honey 


must stale on ideas 


crow 
grow 


tant that you plan to some of 
gram at your state fair. 

three for the Ohio bes 
eping leaders who had an eye for busi 


Again cheers 

ss during their state fair program. 
' ' HULU OOP LE " 

TOLD BY THE JAY 

Continued from page 640 


s going to see my girl tomorrow and 


m4 
the thought that it is funny does not en 
ter y 7? 
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“Is your girl pretty?” I asked. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Only this, that if she is the one I have 

would better to 

both your eyes were swelled shut.” 
I walked the 

everything as it should be, all bee-tight 

and the 

place. The only thing amiss was the hive 


in mind she look you if 


over to hive and found 


bottom-board firmly stapled in 
laying on its side where they had dropped 
it in their mad panic. Upon further ex 
amination I discovered the cause of their 
stampede. In placing the hive there, the 
ground was a little muddy so I put an 
extra bottom board down as a hive stand 
As they raised the hive up, this extra bot 
tom had dropped down and a few cock 
had gone 
which in the dim moon light they mistook 
for 

“T thought 
the eye,” I remarked 

“Well, something hit me in the eye. It 
might have been an apple twig, but any 


shut for I 


? 


roaches scampering to cover 


bees! 


you said you got stung in 


way my eye must be swelled 


can only see half of the moon,’ 


“Why, that is just the eclipse | ox 
plained, when immediately the pain left 
his eye and a smile overspread his face, 
for he could keep his date intact. 

BEE MEN OF ANOTHER DAY 
(Continued from page 639.) 
to nature. The Rambler made all his 
own equipment, and ingeniously con 
trived little inventions. At one time he 


had an instrument for 
length of 


People knew and laughed at the Ram 


comparing the 


bees’ tongues. 


bler’s stories—folks always laugh with 
a clown—but few knew that his jovial 
face masked an aching heart. In his 


youth he had lost his wife, and his sor 
row for her had never healed. He spent 
his life spreading gaiety and making his 
little world laugh, while he locked his 
tragedy within him 
Mrs. Lizzie Cotton 
At intervals, for twenty-five 
advertisements of Mrs. Lizzie 
tolling the Cotton Controllable Hive an: 
the Cotton 


various magazines By 


years, the 


Cotton, ex 


appeared ir 
Mrs. Cot 


new system of beekes ping with her 


Improved Bees, 
using 


ton’s 


hive and bees, the beekeeper could pr« 
duce as much honey with one hive as 
could be produced with six by any other 
hive and system, the “ads” claimed. She 


Continued 671 


pest 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 


ws 





“We are having the heaviest honey flow 
from bitterweed that I have ever seen.” 

Jasper Knight, Lowndes County, Ala. 

“We are sure getting a good crop of 
honey in this vicinity. The trouble is, can 
we find a market for it?”—Osecar L. Gos 
sett, Pierce County, Wisconsin. 

“T have taken 412 pounds of clover and 
basswood honey in 4x 5 sections from one 
colony which has a double brood-chamber 
of 20 standard frames. Who can beat it?” 


G. H. Myers, Chenango County, New 
York. 
“This season was disastrous for bee 


keepers, being the worst I ever expe 
rienced. It rained all the time up to the 
last of August. We did not produce one- 
half of a normal crop and prices are not 


ery high.”—-Seumas Doyle, Ireland. 


“In ease of poison ivy I take clorox or 


solution, put it on full 
strength and rub it hard until it begins 


any chlorine 
to burn. The trouble soon disappears. I 
had it twice this summer and this remedy 
worked both times.”—Ernest W. Trachsel, 
Andrew County, Missouri. 


“The bees had a hard time to exist up 
to the first of June, but on the 6th of 
June there came a fine rain. The bees got 
How they did work! My colonies 
averaged about 100 pounds each.’’—Theo. 
(. Kirkpatrick, Blackford County, Ind. 


busy. 


“Conditions in eastern Massachusetts 


indicate a full food-chamber for winter 
ing and a fair surplus in favorable locali 
ties. Sweet pepper bush (Clethra alni 


folia), an excellent honey plant found in 
the lowlands of eastern Massachusetts, 
promises an exceptionally good yield this 
F. Stier, Norfolk County, Mass. 


season. 


“Partridge pea seems to have failed us 
here this year. There is quite a bit in 
Lake County. I do not know whether it is 
vielding or not. I have finished requeen- 
ing my colonies for this year. I am get- 
ting quite a few calls for honey in large 
lots, but at present I can not fill orders 
as I have to keep up my retail trade.” 
H. W. Land, Orange County, Florida. 


“Gleanings has been much help to me 
with the now 
nearing my 81st year. The honey flow has 
been very short this year. It began in 
July and ended in July, The bees were in 


bees in my old age. I am 





good trim and did quite well, a numbe 
having filled four ten-frame extracting 
Jonas Wolf, Waukesha County 
Wisconsin. 


7 
supers. 


“The South African bee is a very good 
honey gatherer and is almost free fron 
disease. European foul brood was found 
in some apiaries some years ago, probably 
imported from Europe with bees. Bees ar 
no longer imported as the native bees 
seems to be best suited for South African 
conditions. The disease seems to have dis 
appeared.”’ J. D. J. Uys, South Africa. 

“Life surely has its compensations. In 
Milwaukee County we never have a fall 
honey flow worth heeding. For the first 
time in 20 years, alfalfa yielded abun 
dantly and for two weeks the seale hiv: 
showed an average gain of two pounds 
per day. Our young queens responded to 
the unusual, and we venture to prophesy 
99 per cent perfect wintering. The alfalfa 
blossoms were unusually large and the 
seeding prolific.’’—J. M. Barr, Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin. 


“The great advantage we have here fo 
beekeeping is that there is practically no 
winter and the bees fly the year around 
\s soon as the main honey flow is over in 
my locality (about the end of March) th: 
hives can be transported ten miles away 
and a big crop can be stored from May to 
July on the campeches and eucalyptus. 
Bees are then returned to the apiary to 
take advantage of the honey flow lasting 
from October to March, the nectar being 
gathered from fruit 
plants.”——-E. Wiehe, 


trees and wild 


Mauritius. 


“This has been the wettest season, the 
worst swarming season, and the best hon 
ey season I have seen in 30 years. Bees 
swarmed with young queens. With all the 
brood taken away they filled the brood 
chamber again with and then 
swarmed, Swarms came out during a pour 


brood 


ing rain and on dark cloudy days, som: 
before breakfast and some after 4 p. m 
Colonies which I thought were too weak 
for comb honey were operated for extract 
ed honey. They put up from 100 to 200 
pounds. One comb-honey 
swarmed out as many 
had its brood taken away twice filled 
nearly four cases of sections.”—N, H 
Wilson, Orleans County, Vt, 


whic! 
as ten times and 


colony 
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Geo. S. Demuth 
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Covering Hives with Hay for Winter 

Question 1 have my bees in double-walled 
ves. Would it be advisable to cover them with 
ay two or three feet deep, or enough so that 
will not become wet through? The tempera 
ire sometimes goes as low as 25° below zero 
ere F. C. Stoner, Nebraska 

Answer—-Such a covering of hay would 
f doubtful value. In fact, it 
probably be detrimental instead of 
ficial. As a rule, 
vhen the 


‘ 


would 
bene 
bees winter much better 
hives stand out in the sun, The 


louble-walled hives will absorb enough 
heat from the sun during the day that 
they do not always entirely cool off dur 


ng the night. The bees will no doubt win 
ter better in the double-walled hives 
packed on top in the usual way and left 
fully exposed to the sun. 
When to Transfer Bees to Modern Hives 
Question When is the best time to trans 


r bees to modern hives, in the fall or spring 
Frank Nash, Indiana. 


Answer—As a rule, spring is the best 
time to transfer colonies of bees. It would 
ot be advisable to attempt to do this 
ow, since the bees have arranged their 


stores for their 
It would be 
their 
honey for winter if transferred now. 
vill in all 


vinter 
vinter. 


safety during the 
difficult for them to 
affairs and store enough 
They 
probability better if 
eft as they are provided they have plenty 


e-arrange 
winter 


of honey. 


Amount of Honey Per Acre 
Question Is it known how much honey can 
produced per acre of sweet clover? Wil 
im P, Fritz, New Jersey 
Unfortunately, 


Answer there is a lack 


if accurate data on this subject. In the 


\pril, 1926, issue of this journal one ob 
server reported a yield of 10,000 pounds 
of honey from an 18-aere field of sweet 
lover in North Dakota by 100 colonies 


hees. In western Ohio a beekeeper mov 


dan apiary of about 60 colonies to a 20 
, and se 
than 200 
both of these 
the observers report that there 


ther honey plants within reach of the 


cre field of yellow sweet clover 


ired an average yield of more 


pounds per colony. In cases 
were no 
ees, However, 


it is quite easy to be mis 


tuken in matters of this kind since bees 


a distance for nee- 
careful survey 


metimes travel quite 


tar and one must make a 


f the surrounding territory to be sure 
at no other honey plants exist within 
ach of the apiary. Furthermore, there 


amount of nec 
tar given off by honey plants under differ 


; such a variation in the 


ent weather and soil conditions that it 
would be impossible to make any definite 
statenfent regarding the amount of honey 
per acre from sweet clover. 


Larvae Turned Wrong Way in Cell 
Question Does it sometimes happen that 
a larvae turns the wrong way in the cell and 
dies? I have seen this in my hives and wonde1 
ed if it was foul brood John J. Ross, Kansas 
Answer—-Yes. When a larvae 
wrong way 


turns the 
in a cell it apparently devel 
ops, but is unable to emerge. The young 
bee, therefore, dies and the cappings later 
become discolored and sometimes sunken 
and perforated, thus resembling American 
foul 
American foul brood, 
peculiar 


brood. Inspeetors, in 


looking for 
frequently find this 


condition. It is seldom noticed 


unless one is carefully examining the seal 


ed brood looking for American foul brood. 


Taking Off Supers Late in Season 
Question When the weather became cold 
and windy the bees refused to leave the supers, 
although the bee-escape was properly placed. I 
want that honey but not with the 
How shall I go about it’ Mr 
South Dakota 


Answer 


bees in it 
Robert Rigg 


Bees do not readily go down 


out of supers through a bee-escape when 
the weathe 


not active 


is cold or when the colony is 
However, the 


taking away 


for other reasons. 
taken off by 
then driving most of the 


supers can be 
the bee escape, 


hees down with smoke, choosing a warm 


day for this work. As soon as most of 
them have gone down, one end of the 
super should be raised quickly and the 


bees brushed from the lower side. In this 


way most of the bees can be driven out 
provided the weather is warm enough so 
that the eadily. The 


can then be placed before a window in a 


bees can move 1 super 


warm room when the remaining bees will 
leave it and fly to the 
should then be opened to let 
If the weather 
can sometimes be 


window which 
them out. 
is cold and frosty, supers 
off free of 


morning when the 


taken bees 


early in the bees have 
clustered in the brood-chamber. 


Feeding for Winter 
Question It has been so dry here that the 
bees do not have enough honey for winter. | 
have 20 colonies. Will it be all right to give 
them sugar syrup in a trough outside the bee 
vard? When is the best time to give winter 
storage {—Jesse Blankenship, Illinois 


Feeding bees in the 
satisfactory for 


Answer. open is 
stimulating 
but, as a rule, it is better 
feed within the hive, thus 


colonies individually. If fed 


sometimes 
brood-rearing, 
to place the 
feeding the 
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outside, some of the stronger colonies 


would store more than they need while 
the weaker ones would not have enough. 
Furthermore, by feeding in the open, you 
may be feeding other bees in the neigh- 
which may come some distance 
for the feed. By placing the syrup ‘in fric- 
tion-top pails having 25 or 30 small nail 
holes punched in the cover, then inverting 
the pail directly over the hole in the 
inner cover, you can feed each colony the 
required amount, and the feed will be 
with excitement than when 
the feeding is done outside. In your local- 
ity, feeding for winter should be done this 
month. 


Conditions for Storing Extracted Honey 


Question.——Where is the best place to store 
extracted honey in 60-lb. cans with the screw 
cap tightly closed? I have been keeping mine 
in an outbuilding where the temperature varies 
greatly, but I could keep it in a basement 
where the temperature is more uniform.—John 
S. Snearly, New York. 


If the honey is to be kept for 
some time, the basement would be much 
the better place. When extracted honey 
is stored where the temperature varies 
greatly, the cans are more liable to rust 
on the outside than when kept where the 
temperature is more nearly uniform. This 
is brought about by condensation of mois- 
ture on the cans when the temperature of 
the atmosphere surrounding them goes up 
so that the cans of honey are much cooler 
than the surrounding air. Also there would 
be more trouble from fermentation where 
the temperature varies greatly if the hon- 
ey is kept until next spring. After the 
honey granulates, warm spells of weather 
would be liable to bring on fermentation 
in the outbuilding. Since the basement 
would be cooler, it would be much better 
so far as fermentation is concerned. Since 
it is well known that comb honey should 
be stored in a warm dry room, some hesi- 
tate to put extracted honey in a basement 
on account of dampness. It should be re- 
membered that the requirements for stor- 
ing comb honey are quite different from 
those for storing extracted honey that is 
sealed in 60-pound cans. Since the cans 
are tightly sealed, there could be no ab- 
sorption of moisture from the atmosphere 
and after the honey has granulated, it will 
keep better in a cool place than in a warm 
one since warmth promotes fermentation. 
The reason for keeping comb honey in a 
dry place is because the honey can ab- 
sorb moisture from the atmosphere even 
through the cappings, and the reason for 
keeping it in a warm place is to prevent 


borhood 


stored less 


Answer 
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granulation. Neither of these require- 
ments apply in the case of extracted honey 
in tightly-sealed cans. 

Packing Material for Double-walled Hives 

Question.—I am making some double-walled 
hives. I can fill the space between the walls 
with sheets of insulating wall board, but I am 
undecided whether to use two or three thick 
nesses. Would two thicknesses with an air- 
space between be as good as three thicknesses 
with no air-space! And how would this con 


pare with sawdust packing!—John O. Flood 
Michigan. 


Answer—Three thicknesses of insulat 
ing material will provide better insulation 
than two thicknesses with an air-space 
between them. The trouble with an air- 
space is that the air within the space cir- 
culates on account of the difference in 
the temperature of the inner and outer 
walls, thus absorbing heat from the inner 
wall and giving it off to the outer wall. 
There is so little difference between va 
rious insulating material that it does not 
pay to use expensive material for packing 
double-walled hives. As a rule, good 
insulating material, such as wheat chaff, 
can be obtained without a cash outlay. 
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Preventing Granulation in Honey 
Question.—What is the smallest quantity of 
tartaric acid per pound, or per 100 pounds ne: 
essary to prevent the crystallization of honey 
—E. P. Stiles, Texas. 


Answer—As we understand it, adding 
tartaric acid to honey would not in any 
way retard granulation. When tartaric 
acid is added to sugar syrup after which 
the syrup is boiled for a time crystalliza 
tion is retarded or prevented. In this case 
the action of the acid under the influence 
of heat splits the molecules of sucrose 
(cane sugar) into levulose and dextrose. 
This brings about a sort of balance which 
retards granulation since levulose does 
not granulate readily. Since the sugars of 
honeys are already dextrose and levulose, 
adding tartaric acid would not retard 
granulation in honey. 


Growing Basswood Trees from Seed 

Question.—Please tell me how to propagate 
basswood or linden trees from seed if they can 
be grown in this way.—J. O. Evans, Kansas 

Answer.—Growing basswood trees from 
seed is somewhat difficult. For this rea 
son it is usually better to obtain the young 
trees from the forest and transplant them. 
The seeds of the basswood are very hard 
and sometimes do not grow on account of 
the hard outer shell. By leaving the seeds 
on the ground during the winter, moisture 
usually works into the shell so that the 
seeds will germinate. If the seeds are gath 
ered in the fall and put away in a dry 
place, it is necessary to file away a po! 
tion of the shell before planting. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED.ADS 


nly responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


‘rences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate-——7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 
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We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ellers, although we require strict references 
om them.’’-—-From Our Guarantee and Adver 
ing Conditions 
STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr 
FOR SALE—-Extracted and comb honey. M 
V. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn, 


WHITE clover extracted honey. Sample, 10« 
W. Markestad, Canton, Minn 


NORTHERN Michigan white honey. 
nosky, East Jordan, Mich., Rt. 5 

FOR SALE—Light honey in 60-lb. cans 
avid Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr 

Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

CHOICE white clover extracted honey, any 
iantity. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich 


Ralph 


CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 60-lb 
ns. C,. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

NEW CROP clover honey extracted, in new 
xties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 
1930 CROP finest white clover extracted 
ney. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio 
FOR SALE-—Carload white clover honey in 


v sixties. W. X. Johnston, Port Hope, Mich 


Write for 


WHITE clover extracted honey 
. Kalona 


es and sample. Kalona Honey Co 
i 


HONEY New York State extracted white 
er. 60-lb. can, $6.00. J. G surtis, Marietta 
y 

CHOICE white extracted honey in 60-lb. cans 
o to the case. Leland Farnsworth, Davison 
HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 

} John G, Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


rk City 


OHIO’S finest extracted white clover honey 
on request. Sample, 15¢. Geo. Morrison 


verdale, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon 
case or carload Also amber. David Run 

ng, Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE White clover honey in 60-lb 

' None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
re Tiffin, Ohio 

HOWDY'S HONEY New crop of fine Michi 

n clover honey. Case or carload. Howard Pot 


Jr Ithaca. Micl 
FIONEY FOR SALI All grade any quan 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
enwich St New York City 
FOR SALE—Three cars white and light am 
r in 60-lb 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 
CHOICE lots white clover, sweet clover, light 
ber and buckwheat ! any amount State 
vanted when writing 4 I Root Co 


Ch igo, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago 


TT 


CLOVER extracted. F. W 
Y 


ville, N 


VALLE 
Lesser, Fayette- 
LIGHT amber honey, 6%e 


2 Sample, 15e¢ 
Kdward Klein, Gurnee, Ill 


150 CASES clover-basswood extracted at 9c 
\. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 


WHITE clover comb, fancy and No. 1 white 
k. B. Sherman, Edgerton, Wis 


WINKLER'S white clover honey at 8c Ib 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 


FOR SALE—White extracted honey in cases 
or carlots, Roy Littlefield, Exira, lowa. 


FOR SALE Clover-basswood honey in 60 
Ib. cans. J. W. Grady, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


FINE new clover honey in 60-lb. cans or 5 
lb. pails. Seott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind 
WHITE comb clover honey, case 24 sec 


tions, $3.85. Marsalek Apiaries, Cadams, Nebr 
BUCKWHEAT comb honey, fancy and No. 1. 
Write for prices. Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, 
Pa 
CHOICE white clover extracted 10¢, new 
tins and cases. Jessup Honey Farm Carmel, 


Ind 


HONEY Clover, clover-basswood buck 
wheat, 60-lb. cans. Henry Williams, Romulus, 
i # 

FINEST quality clover honey n new 60’ 


+9.00 per case 120 Ibs. Martin Carsmoe Ruth 


ven, lowa. 

EXTRACTED honey, white clover, in 60 
lb. cans, 10c; buckwheat, 7c. F. J. Smith, Cas 
talia, Ohio 


NEW crop of clover honey in new cans; by 
the case or carload; also amber. Walter Rink 
Port Hope, Mich 


CHOICE clover extracted honey packed in 
new 60-pound cans und case Ky V Reinert 
Tracy, Minnesota 

FOR SALE extracted 
$10.00 case; liquid, $11.00 case, 2 
J. J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y 

FOR SALE White clover comb 4% sec 
tions Also extracted in 60-lb. canes All new 
Holm, Genoa, Ill 


FOR SALE—A-1 diamond clear clover ex 
tracted honey new crop, $9.00 per case 120 
pound Virgil Weaver, Moville, Ia 

FOR SALE Michigan finest white clover 
hone in new cans ar d cases San ple 15 Cc 
I Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich 8g. BR. GC 

OUR new crop of buckwheat comb and ex 
tracted honey, also white extracted ready 
for sale H E. Crowther. Jeffersor Ohio 


granulated 
60-lb. cans 


Clover 


crop. C 


NEW crop clover basswood honey. New cans 
and cases. Let me quote prices on your require 
ment David S. Pearl, Rt. 1 Lansing, Mich 


FOR SALE 20 ton clover-ba wood honey 


very white, case lot 9 Write for prices in 


quantity. Leroy ©. Keet, Watertown, N. Y 
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FINEST quality clover-basswood extracted 
honey, packed in new cans and cases. Write for 


= 


sample and prices. Gelser Bros., Dalton, 

HEAVY bodied water-white sweet clover 
honey in case or carlots. Sample 10« Cc. 8. 
Engle, 1610 4th Ave South, Fargo, North Da 
kota 


NEW crop clover-basswood honey in new 60 


lb. cans, and 5-lb. pails also buckwheat in 
kegs and 60-Ib. cans. H. B. Gable, Romulus 
N. ¥ 

NEW crop clover basswood blend honey ex 
tracted in new 60-lb. cans. Write for prices 
Sample, 10 Meyer Toom, Knoxville, Iowa 
Route 4 

OUR fifty-second annual honey crop now 
read \ case or a ear of Michigan clover ex 
tracted honey n new 60's J N Harris St 
Louis, Mich 

FOR SALE 4 No. 1 white clover-basswood 
blend extracted honey 10¢ per Ib. for case of 
120 Ibs. or ecarload. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD | blend in new cans 
ind cases. Carlots or less, also buckwheat hon 

in kegs and cans. Sample on request. B. B 
Coggshall. Groton. N 

BETTER honey for less money. New cans 
ind cases. Sample, 10c¢c. Prices on request. Im 
mediate shipment Satisfaction guaranteed 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa 


NEW CROP clover-basswood blend honey in 


new 60-lb. cans; also buckwheat in kegs and 
60-Ib. cans. Write for price on case or carlots 
} I Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 

CLOVER honey, No. 1 comb, $4.50; No. 2, 
£3.50 per case. Glass-front, wood or fiber cases, 
ix or eight case carriers. Clover extracted. 9¢ 
60-lb. can H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Very fine grade of clover and 
basswood blend honey also buckwheat and 
roldenrod blend, put up in 60-lb. cans, two to 
the case. Write for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, 
Cato, N : 

FOR SALE Very fine grade of clover and 
basswood blend honev also buckwheat and 
oldenrod blend, put up in 60-lb. eans. two to 
the case. Write for prices. Leroy R. Bradley 
Merid an N Y 


FINEST quality honey. I believe as near pure 


clover, white and alsike, as is produced. With 
out the clovers my bees would starve. In 5-lb 
pails. labeled, 12 or more, 65¢ each. Riverside 
Apiary terne, Ind 

RASPBERRY HONEY—In new 60-lb. cans 
for lle a Ib. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or ex 
press postpaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by 
mail, 20e. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City 
Mich 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
TONEY ilso ection honey nice white stock, 
ecurely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honev Producers’ Association Den 
ver. Colo 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
ize packages. Five-pound pails our snecialty 


\ I. Root Co 
Svracuse N. ¥ 


of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 


Wi 
tracted 
Of course 
much 
to quote 


are now shipping 


New 


new crop clover 
with 2%-inch screw 
it's ‘*‘Townsend Quality.’’ Say 
can use and we will be pleased 
best price. E. D. Townsend & 


ex 
honey cans 
cap 
how you 


you our 


Son Northstar, Michigan 

FANCY white comb, $4.50 case: No. 1 white 
$4.00; No. 2 white, amber, or buckwheat, $3.50 
1930 crop. Have some 1929 crop at 50c¢ per 


ease |e which is in good ey Clover 
extracted, 8 '%4c; buckwheat, 8c, in 60-lb. cans 
Cc. B. Howard, Geneva ; 
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FOR SALE—White clover honey, 9c per Ib 
in 60-lb. cans. 12 5-lb. pails, $7.25. Sample 
15e. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 
FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet cl 


ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for Colorado Honey Pr 
ducers’ Association, Colo 

COMB and 
extracted honey 
and 60-lb. tins 


prices. 
Denver, 


extracted honey, chunk 
in 10 sizes of glass, 2% 
Livest labels in U 
Special combination sales case free with $25.0 
$50.00 orders. Write for free samples 
and illustrated cireular showing 
Griswold Honey Co Madison 


honey 
2 

S. or plat 
and 
price I 


packages 
{ S. A 


Ohik 


i] 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


All our hon 
note of the 
Advertis 
Culture 
buyer 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE 
ey producing friends should take 
following from the Guarantee and 
ing Conditions’’ of in Bee 

We will not guarantee honey 
financial responsibility and advise all beekee} 
to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. tern 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estal 


Gleanings 
any 


ers 


| shed his credit with the seller 
WANTED—To buy shallow frame comt 
honey. Wm. G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich 


WANTED 
tracted. Send 
F M Jabcock, 

HONEY 
wheat extracted 
W ixson, 


Clover honey in any quantity, ex 
sample and lowest cash price 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

WANTED—wWhite clover and 
Submit sample and price 

Dundee, New York. 

of honey. 

and price. 

sryant, 


buck 
Ros 
coe F 

WANTED Car lots 
tity shipping point 
Hamilton Wallace & 
Calif. 

WANTED A car 
honey, in 60-lb 
lowest cash price 
mingham, Mich 


W \NTED— Shipments of old combs and cap 


State 
Mail 
Los 


quan 
sample 
Angele 


white 
quot 
Bit 


quantity of 
sample and 


Bulkley, 


or less 
Mail 
same, J. S. 


cans 
for 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cas! 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W Muth Co Pearl 
and Walnut Sts Cincinnati, Ohio 

HONEY PRODUCERS—We are _ interested 
in purchasing extracted honey in 60-lb. tin 
Advise us of the quality and the quantity that 
vou have and name your lowest, prices, C. | 
Schobert & Co 407 Broadway, Kansas City 
Mo 

WANTED—Melezitose honey. A type of hon 
ey gathered by the bees from an exudation or 
scrub pine or Douglas fir trees, which crystal 
lizes in the comb within a few days after stor 
age. For further particulars, write Digestive 
Ferments Company, 920 Henry St., Detroit 
Mich 

FOR SAL 

SOLLED cane granulated sugar for feed, 
Ib. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Il. 

MAKE queen. introduction SURE Or 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; 
Latham, Norwichtown 
bee supplies, 

Illustrated 


five for $1.00. Alle 
Conn 

BEST quality 
prompt shipment 


attractive price 
catalog upon ré 


quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
nlies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso¢ 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-maili: 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both con 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M 53, fifty miles nort 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 


Mich 
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BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 





WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
00, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 

; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
ile in these columns, must either be guaran 
ed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
ed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
nditions of sale must be clearly stated in 

advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
te of health from some authorized bee in- 
ector at time of sale. 


QUEENS 
Greenville, S 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
roughout the year. HONEYVILLE 
PIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 


SUNNY LAND Italian package bees, nuclei 


40c for October. G. H. Merrill, 
C. 


line-bred Italian queens 


QUEEN 


d queens. Get our price before you buy. 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 
PACKAGE BEES—For April and May de- 
very. Write for prices, guarantees, etc. The 


Crowville Apiaries, Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 


FOR SATLE—100 colonies Mott strain 3- 
nded Italian bees, guaranteed free from dis- 
ise. Open to inspection. Arthur Dodd, Niles, 
Mich 

FOR SALE 
nd ROOT 
PLIES. Prompt 
wn, Pa. 


LISTE N—tTo every new customer answering 
is ad T will sell two of my select untested 
ieens at the price of one. Two for $1.25. Caro 
na Bee Co., Graham, N 


FOR SAT.E—20 stands Italian bees in good 

ndition,. Equipped for comb or extracted hon 

Guaranteed free from disease H J 
Schrock, 216 Kenyon Ave., Elkhart, Ind 


FOR SALE—A modern queen-rearing outfit 
the heart of Alahbama’s queen-rearing sec 
yn. 200 colonies of bees, 70 acres of land, good 
ise. For particulars write M, Honoraville 
1 


HOLLOPETER’S northern bred 


TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP.- 
service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 


hardy pre 


Italian queens. Tntested, ene. $1.00: five 
$4.50: ten, $8.00: 20. $15.00. Safe arrival and 
tisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Hollopeter, Rock 
n, Pa 
REES—tThree-handed Ttalians. Will sell five 


fifty mostly Root metal 
have more than ean take care of 
free of disease, $5.00 each. W. H. 

914 Lansing Ave., Jackson, Mich 


colonies, ten-frame, 
er hive s 

‘ ranteed 
Bower 


ALABAMA 
vocational 
60 100 


Italians, bred by 

7T5e: 6 $3.60: 12 

$50.00. Try them and you will 

ler more. Safe arrival guaranteed. H. B. Tal 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


auneens, bright 
hreeder 1 


SELECT three-banded Italian queens. Every 


een shipped from our yard is selected, state 
pected and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
00 each: 6, $5.00: 12, $9.00: tested, $1.50 


easant Garden Apiaries, Pleasant Garden, N 





C. Carl Causey, Manager. 

IF YOU want gentle bees, good honey-gath 
erers and beautiful to look at, my strain of 
( den Italians will please you. Prices Un 
tested, 90c: six, $4.80: 12 to 49, 70¢ each 

or more, 65¢ each. Tested, $1.25 each. Cir 

1r on request. Health certificate, safe ar- 

il and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer 


R. 2, Randleman, N 
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FOR SALE—REAL ESTATE 


TEN acres land 
bees, honey. Joseph 


near Tampa, Florida, for 
Varadi, Trevose, Pa. 

GOOD forty near Duluth, Minn. Will sell for 
cash or trade for honey. Priced reasonable. Im- 
mediate Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 
lowa. 


possession, 


! 1 | | 
SITUATION WANTED 
WANTED—Position in southern yard, start 
ing January. Ten years’ experience, three years 
state inspector in Michigan, References. David 
Salmon, 83 Pulaski St., Buffalo, N. Y 


M. Michaels, Clam 


FOR SALE—One and 
engine, shaft, hangers, pulleys, 
or $15.00, balance in honey, A. C 


etteville, N. Y 


CANDIES HOME MADE, offer profitable oc 
cupation for men and women past middle age, 
spare-time or own shop. Few dollars starts you 
from your own kitchen. Cash profits four times 
almost first day. Trade secrets taught (by 
mail) by successful manufacturer. Free book 
let explains. Capitol Candy School, Dept. G-2267 
Washington, D. © 


Falls, Wis 


one-half H P. gas 
belting, $25.00, 
Ulmer, Fay- 


vunrnunanngretit 


Ont ee Re 


g Howey 


Ab has dis 





dour § 


Nov’ its come fall me and 


covered some drawbacks to a drout, Of 
course it let us out of lawn mowin and 
garden hoein almost complete and was 
the all around best summer we have had 


in years and years. But it done two things 
as is now reactin on us and depressin us. 
Its left our lovin life partners just like 
bees when theres a sudden stop of a hon 
ey flow. So the 
promisin that way. But 
thought of. 
dry for weeks and every last mush rat in 


winter ahead aint any to 
a worse thing as 
we hadnt Rocky creek went 
the country is gone. Where they went we 
can’t'tell but if they went beyond where 
the drout was they aint a goin to be back 


tomorrow, and it just seems as if me and 


Ab ecouldn’t live in a land where there 
aint a mush rat. Even if we can’t get to 
trap em on account of the domestick 
situashun we like to think of their bein 
there any ways and while theres life 


theres hope we may get to the creek some 
other. And another thing as 
saddens me and Ab terrible these autumn 


Sunday or 


days is that telluremy or some other ale- 
ment has killed the skunks off around 
here. They are so scurce around here we 
saw only one track all last winter and we 


Continued or page 671.) 
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and Advertising 


Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, w 


make the following guarantee of our advertising, together with a state 


ment of the conditions we must exact both from our advertisers and fron 


our subscribers who may patronize such advertisers : 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned.) We will make good to paid 
ubseribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise 
ment that may be printed in our columns. 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at al!) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
complaint furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
ind the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exelude the advertiser from our col 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
iw, if necessary) to compel him to make res 
titution or to secure his proper punishment 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We w 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon 
est advertisers, nor against loss and, delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may %e un 
ible to fulfill conditions of contracts becauss 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangment, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 


the shipper wishing our subscribers to take 
the ame business care we ourselves would 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘cash in advance’’ to those only 


we know by experience have an established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
right and propriety of the honest business-like 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 


ear ecure orders on cash-in-advance terms 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk not 
our We will not guarantee the purity of any 


seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur 
erymen ordinarily will not do this themselves 
but any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref 
erences in advance, and our readers may con 
der this fact in their favor. We will not guar 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
cur columns, We will not guarantee temporary 
idvertisers§ for ‘help wanted,’’ **nosition 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans 
ictions the terms of bargain and payment are 
pecial and the purchaser can, by taking care 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer's financial responsibility nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for. We ad 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on C. O. D. terms, Likewise, we do not guar 


intee the reliability of honey sellers, althoug! 


we require strict references from them 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscriber 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar 
antee in case of need to do so, they must mer 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings 
tee Culture. They must give notice of complair 
igainst an advertiser within one month of tl 
time of the transaction complained of, and on 
fter having made written complaint to the 
1dvertiser in question such complaint to u 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as t 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the con 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim agains 
the advertiser; the right of examination of th: 
irticle to be purchased before payment for it 
must be demanded and made in all cases where 
n the purchaser does not know to his full sat 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchas: 
Our subscriber will be solely responsible fo 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at an) 
time to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement and refund pr 
rata for space not furnished under contract 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsement of a loca 
banker, postmaster and official, or three othe 
endorsements equally as good, being asked fo 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not onl; 
atisfactory character and financial reference 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queer 
ind Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
heekeeping and apiary condition; and, if new 
n the business of selling queens and bees 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekee} 
ers” society. or give an indemnity bond, or fur 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekee} 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not onl) 





deal honestly but they must follow correc 
busines practice he prompt n business cor 
respondence ind in the delivery of goods, o 


else expect to be barred from our advertisi: 
columns for such business delinquencies 
WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH: B 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek th 
iccomplishment of two purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns an 
even punish him by law if he so deserves ans 
it 1s possible to do it to he relieved of tl 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the ur 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaint 
against honest advertisers 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
The A I. Root Co., Publishers 
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BEE MEN OF ANOTHER DAY 
(Continued from page 663.) 
)ffered to supply literature about her sys 
tem on request. 

Those who sent for her circulars found 
hat her hive had unique features. 
There were extra compartments on each 
side and on the roof of the hive, which 
‘appealed to the tastes and desires of 
ts tenants.” And some of her ideas were 
equally unique. She told how to over- 
some the fear of being stung; be stung 
several times, each time applying salt 
and water to the wound. In time all fear 
of stings would vanish. Yet, said Lizzie, 
t was a good thing to be stung once in 
iwhile, for one sting a season was a nat 
ural remedy for certain ills. 

Farmers who read the Union Gospel 
News, or similar reliable papers, enticed 
hy Lizzie’s “ads” to essay an easy for- 
tune with the wonderful system, ordered 
hives and bees from her. But they rare- 
vy heard from their orders. People com- 
plained that it was hard to make Lizzie 
fulfill her obligations, and if she did make 
returns for the money they sent her, she 
sent poorly constructed boxes and com 
mon black bees, they said. 

It was singular that, in spite of the re- 
markable advantages of her hive and 
bees and system, and though she adver- 
tised widely, no more beekeepers used 
her hive at the close of her career than 
did at the beginning, and in her long list 

testimonials there was not one well 
She said that her hive 
vas not better known because it was not 
patented, but she neglected to add that 
very few of the most popular hives on 
market were patented. 

Editor Root of Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture gave her much free publicity; but 
Mrs. Cotton did not appreciate it, for he 
called the column where he advertised her 

ares the Humbug and Swindle Depart 


IN 


known beekeeper. 


the 


ment. Her customers also talked about 
her goods, but it was in no friendly man- 
ner. To be a customer was to be an 
nemy. 


In spite of the ill favor into which she 
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fell, Mrs. Cotton continued to advertise 
and to find a number of dupes. At last, 
“on account of ill health,” she transferred 
her interest in the new system of bee- 
keeping to her husband, C. B. Cotton. 
Under his management the hive found no 
more favor. Lizzie Cotton was heard of 
no more, and there seemed to be no one 
of her ilk to take her place. Magazines 
became more careful in their selection of 
advertisers, and there was less chance for 
swindlers. 

There were rumors concerning the iden 
tity of Lizzie Cotton. It was even hinted 
that she was a man. 

Ames, Iowa. 

ml TATE 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


(Continued from page 669.) 
aint smelled one all summer and me and 


Ab ean hardly stand that. A misty No 
vember at all if 
remindin 


VYEDUDUET EDA NA ENON Te 


evenin aint no evenin 


you cant leastwise get just a 
oder. 

So the sad autumn days are comin on 
with bad disadvantages for me and Ab. 
There aint no other time so lonesome any 
way, especially at sunset, as a cam, clear 
October day and with no mush rats or 
skunks Ab that much 


lonesomer. 


me and are just 


* * * 

Mel Pritchard allays weleomes me and 
Ab over at his place. He aint stuck up at 
all So to his house 
especially as there aint no domestick ob 
We 
over there last Sunday. Mel was lyin on 


no ways, we go over 


jeckshun to our goin Sundays. was 


the grass out in the edge of his orchard 
just doin nothin there in the warm sun 





shine only hearin his bees hum and 
watchin the birds and blue sky and 
(Continued on page 672.) 
Carniolan Queens 
If you want extra good honey getters, very 
gentle, extra good winterers and builders of 
very white comb, try our Silver Gray Carnio 


for balance of untested 
each; $8.50 dozen. 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


lans, Queens season, 


queens, 75c 


Route 2. 








Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Ala. 





“Better Bred’”’ Queens, 45c Each 


THEY MUST SATISFY. TRIAL ORDER OFFER, 5 FOR $2.00. SAMPLE QUEEN, 40c. 
No disease. Any number. 









R. G. Holder, Prop. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

Continued from page 671.) 
thankin God for just bein alive such a 
day. He works like blazes raisin queens 
and then he don’t work at all only as he 
He’s got a cow, a horse, two 
pigs, some bees, a little farm of a few 
don't let run him, and 
there he lives happy. He don’t let a weed 
me and 
to see as how strong he 
his garden. He 
all outdoors, bugs to bulls, and he’s hap- 


wants to. 


acres as what he 
or two drive him mad either but 
Ab hate 


is agin weeds in 


almost 


loves 


pier than Rockyfellow ever was. 


Settin there in the sunshine all togeth- 


er I says: Mel, what you learned about 
sinee I last saw you? 
Well, says he, I learnt arsenic of led 


dusted on my neighbors’ cucumber patch 
killed about a thousand young queens for 
me. The bees brought it to the hive in the 
cucumber pollen. If they had brought the 
pison in the nectar, the queens wouldn’t 
have got killed by it. I didn’t know what 
was killin ’em for a long while. I thought 
the first. Then I sent ten 
dead queens to Washinton to be examined 
and every last one of em had twice enough 
kill 


sinee ] 


it was water 


arsenic in her to two 


that 


he says. 


queens. So 1 


learnt much last saw you, 


Well, says I, we aint all got neighbors 
their with arsenic of 
led, so tell us somethin general on beekeep 


as dust cucumbers 


in as you know about and others don’t. 
Mell set then looked 


hard at us and pretty profound like, and 


straight up and 


then he says: What I am goin to tell you 
now is somethin as is important. You see 
those ten eolonies of bees strong and fine. 
You they Well, I 
wrote D, D,. Stover down in Mississippi 


can’t guess how come, 


as how I believed if in shippin package 


hees the shipper would mix his bees all 


up from different colonies and put the 
queen right in with the bees all would 
come through fine. What did Stover do 


but up and send me ten two pound pack 


ages of just such bees. He mixed ‘em up 


from four or five colonies, put the 
with the 


fine shape : 


right in bees. They got to my 


place in No queen cage, no in 
troduecin, and I never had any ten strong 
then I’ve 
tryin to get old Deyell at Roots to try it. 
But he’s the yet and if 


he don’t wake up sometime before 1950 1 


er colonies. Ever since been 


stickin in mud 
am goin to put the Southern breeders onto 
it and there'll be the 
p ickage hee business 


somethin new in 
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Then Mel gave us some pone corn ears 
as was late ripenin for roastin ears to 
take to our lovin wives and me and Ab 
went walkin home in the gloamin light 
talkin as how Mel had all the stuck up 
world skint a mile for enjoyin life. 

OLD DRONE. 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 661.) 

count on about as many 

pounds of dry sugar as the colony is lack 

ing in its full supply of stores. For in 


is necessary to 


instanee, if a colony lacks ten pounds 
of having enough honey, it will need 


about ten pounds of sugar. In making th« 
syrup, this is dissolved in five pounds of 
water, thus making fifteen pounds of 
syrup, but there is a shrinkage in feeding 
so that the hive will gain only about ten 
pounds in weight after having fed the fif 
teen pounds of syrup. 

To make this amount of syrup, measuré 
out heat it to the 
boiling point, then pour in ten pounds of 
sugar and stir until the erystals are com 
pletely dissolved. It is well to add a few 
ounces of water to make up for evapora 


five pints of water, 


tion so that the syrup will not erystalliz 
after being stored in the combs. The syrup 
can then be given to the bees in friction 
top pails, each having 25 or 30 small nail 
holes punched in the cover, the pails be 
ing inverted directly over the holes in 
the inner cover, 

Any should 
be done this month in the North and not 
later than next month in the South in or 


feeding that is necessary 


der to have this done before it becomes 
too cool for the bees to take the syrup 
readily. 

It sometimes happens that the bees 


store inferior honey in the fall which re 
sults in North 
frequent 


poo! in the 


the 


cleansing flights. In such eases this trou 


wintering 


where bees can not have 


ble can be remedied by feeding each col 


ony at least ten pounds of sugar syrup 
late this month after all the brood has 
emerged, The syrup will then be placed 
in the combs below the honey where it 


will be used first during the coldest part 
of the winter, leaving the inferior honey 
to be the the 
ean fly freely every few days. 
Winter Protection 

The third for 


wintering, winter protection, is often neg 


used in spring when bees 


requirement successful 


lected because, when othe 


right, the 


conditions are 


bees will stand an enormous 








ful 


us 
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amount of abuse and often live through 
the winter in poorly protected hives, or 
hives without additional 


any protection 


and sometimes even with great cracks in 


the cover through which the cold wind 
ean blow directly upon the bees. A good 


windbreak, together with well-protected 
hives, not only saves the vitality of the 


bees, but also saves in the amount of 
honey they consume. A windbreak can be 
easily provided if the bees are in an ex 
posed place by standing corn fodder along 
a fence on the windward side, or by build 
ing a slatted fence to break the wind. 
With double-walled 
necessary to prepare the bees for winter 
s to put the chaff 
with chaff, planer shavings, or dry 
carefully 


hives, all that is 
tray in place filled 
forest 
leaves, snugged down at the 
sides, and reduce the size of the entrance 
by means of the entrance block. During 


the coldest part of the winter the entrance 


can be reduced to a very small opening, 
i” by 1%” or 2” being sufficient. 

If the bees are in single-walled hives, 
they can be packed by placing the hive 


n a box several inches larger than the 
ve to allow for two to four inches of 


packing on the sides and five or six inches 
mm top. A bridge provided at the 
entrance so that the packing material can 
ot get into the and so that the 


hives on 


must be 


entrances 


ees ¢an fiy from the warm aays 


uring the winter. 


Tarred Paper Winter Case 


\{n inexpensive method of packing bees 


winter is by means of tarred pape! 

nd some good packing material, such as 
aner shav ngs, wheat chaff or ary for 
st leaves. To pack a hive, make a block 
f “. material as long as the hive 1s wid 
{ just wide enough to reach from the 
nt end of the hive to the end of the 


should be 


’ aft 
ghtl side rails 

f the bottom-boar thus forming a tur 
through which the bees can pass. Cut 
piec of tarred pape ong enough to go 
und the hive ind ap over severa 
hee Pir ti ends together with wire 


ls. Set this rim of paper over the hive, 


) ng the edge s to come to the ground 
ick e short piece of lath to the end 
f the } tier hoar flusl th the uppe! 
irt ‘ ’ ther ust above | +} 
1ils being eY nto the bhloek over the 
trance. These ths I i the paper 
place toe ( ( tye the entrances 


‘orest leaves I 


the paper next to the ground around 
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the hive-stand to prevent moisture being 


absorbed from the earth by whatevel 


Now 
careful to 


packing material is used. pour in 


the packing material, being 


crowd it into the corners to hold the pa 


per in the right 


yn 


place, and fill in loosely 
at the sides and ends, Fill in five or six 
inches of packing on top, then fold down 
the edges of the paper as in wrapping a 
package. Place a sheet of wate proof pa 
per on top for a cover, tie a piece of 
binder twine horizontally around the pa 
half way 
tight 

uround the 


then 


per winter case about down, 


drawing the twine rather linally 


loop a piece of twine hori 


zontal twine at over the 


one sick . 


cover and fasten to the horizontal twine 
on the other side. Tie another piece of 
twine to the horizontal twine at the 
front, then over the cover and around the 


These 
tight to 


horizontal twine at the back 
of twine should be drawn down 
hold the eover in 


pieces 


place Finally eut an 


” or 


opening about % bY = through the pa 
per at the entranee, 
If the 


of tarred 


hives are on wet ground, a sheet 


pap r 


the ground under the 


first be 
hive 


Inside the 


should placed on 


stand and its 


edges turned up paper rim 


which forms the body of the nter case 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


NORTHERN Michigan raspberry blend hite 
hone Sample 1 5« Grant Watts, Boyne City 
Mich 

COLONIES of bees ! fine cond on 
yuaranteed tree from disease mn twe tory ter 
frame hive for much less than real value u 
good large and best equipped ! ‘ 1 ' ' 
orthern California barring none and good 
ome of six rooms, Car ell on t na e terms 

! good ecurity Extra equipment for or 
more colonit Good tar tl ‘ t TI 
propositior worth ooking y ! ome 
inter ted in beekeeping iy v.G reg 

na, Calif 


ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED IN GOOD 
STANDING 


(Temporary advert ! d iver e! of 
sma ot when dis ied ’ ! here 
sted. It is only reg ay adver e! f regular 
nes wil are here d wher heir dver 
tisements are discor nued wher ey are I 
good standing.) 
~R. W. Baldw F. L. Barber, G antic 
Jr I H. Benninghof, Citronelle Bee Cc me 
Continental Can C« A KE Crand J. M. « 
& Se W a . Gaster 
Wilbur Greer Gir ( Charl 
Gul En A G } \ v Ay 
aries bert G. H r San 
Hinshaw & Son, D. \ D. ¢ ck 
Ceorge Jac ‘ ( | than 
Fred Leininger & & ( Hlerm:z 
Mi eConnée 1 I. McGin: The Marugg C« 
Middle Tennessee A piaric George Morrisor 
] FE Mott & Sor M I ack H. Rusch & 
Sioux Honey Assoc tior Standard Chur 
( Old Taylor Honey ¢ R. L. Tucker 
Uriah Apiaries Dr. Wi e Bee ¢ 4 G. Wood 
man (« Ww. ¢ Wright 
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Golden Queens 
NOW 50 c EACH 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY 
GATHEREBES. 


We have specially made, patent pending, safe 
introducing cage, which is also self introduc- 
ing, in which we guarantee safe introductions 
even to laying worker colonies. The price for 

ueen in this cage is 50c additional. No disease. 
Health certificate. No charge for clipping. Pure 
mating and safe arrival guaranteed. 


The Golden Apiaries 
John T. Knight, Mgr. LETOHATCHIB, ALA. 


Miller's Strain Italians 


QUEEN BEES FOR SALE 





From my best select breeders; gentle, 
good honey-getters; hardy; northern bred; 
winter well; not inclined to swarm; three- 
banded. Thirty-six years queen breeding 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens by return mail. 

1 untested, 75c; 6 for $4.00; 1 select 
untested, $1.60; 6 for $5.00; 1 tested, $1.50. 


I, F. MILLER 


183 Valley. Brookville, Pa. 


Knight’s Queens 


Are Now 50c Each 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY. 


Guaranteed mated pure. Line-bred three- 
banded leather-colored Italians. The best 
honey gatherers and winterers. No dis- 
ease. No charge for clipping. 





Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 
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October Queen Bees 


We Guarantee Safe Introduction 


While the fall flowers are blooming is just 
the right time to do your requeening. A queen 
introduced now gives you a fine lot of young 
bees for wintering and a splendid young mother 
already next Spring to produce a great army of 
workers for the honey flow. We have thousands 
of fine young select queens ready to ship and 
not only do we guarantee safe arrival and sat 
isfaction but during October we also guarantee 


SAFE INTRODUCTION 


We only ask you to follow directions care- 
fully and we take the risk of loss. This offer 
applies more especially to the Southern States 
and those bordering on the Ohio River north. 

Price: 50c each, any number. All queens se 
lected. Wings clipped on request. Bright three- 
— Italian queens only. Pure mating guar 
anteed. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


BOX 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
37 Years Producing Reliable Bees and Queens. 








r . . a ’ “ wd ,. a 
KITSELMAN FENCE 
Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Pain —— > from our big mills. 
Prices lowest in years. All Copper-Bearing Steel Wire 
Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 

ized. E& PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour 

. Don’t delay—write today for Catalog! 

KITSELMAN BROS.Dept. 21 Muncie, Ind. 
ee me 


_— 
() [/-« a ee om 
/ ms ee et ea 

































BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE 


We have many requests for back numbers of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture to complete broken 
volumes, Quite often we are asked to supply a 
complete volume or volumes of years ago, and 
often we can not do this from our own stock 
of back nambers. 

Often, too, we are offered back numbers and 
even whole volumes of Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, when there is no immediate customer for 
the exact numbers or volumes offered. 

Now, if the person who has back numbers 
and volumes of Gleanings in Bee Culture to 
sell and the one who wants back numbers 
and volumes, can be brought together, every 
body will be made happy. To accomplish this 
end, we will print at the rate of 2c per word 
advertisements in our classified want columns 
listing such back numbers as are wanted. Cor 
respondence between the buyer and seller can 
complete the deal. In making this rate of 2c a 
word the space is offered at less than the cost 
to us 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 











&. 8. SPITZER, Pres. E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres 


HH. E. AYLARD, Cashier 








THE HOME 
HONEY BEE 





























SAVIN ave 





TRULY INTERESTED 
in the progress of all patrons, no matter where 


e they live. Bank with us by mail. 


IT BAN 






COMPAN 
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ee 
Late Requeening 


Beekeeping authorities advise requeening quite early in the fall 
to allow the new queens time to produce populous colonies of vigor- 
ous young bees for winter. 

However, it pays to replace worn-out, wobbly queens even as 
late as October. As a rule, queens introduced during this month are 
readily accepted. 














Prices for United States and Canada Only 

Queen Prices: 1 to 24 25 to 49 50 or over 
Untested $1.00 ea. $0.85 ea. $0.70 ea. 

Tested 2.00 ea. 1.85 ea. 

Select Tested 5.00 ea. 
| Customers outside U. 8S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 

prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 

| The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 





REQUEEN NOW 


Now is the time to requeen with the best Italian queens. You will have less 
winter loss, better colonies next spring, and a bigger honey crop in 1931, 
when we hope the price of honey will be better. 







Queens cheaper than you can rear them. « We are here to furnish you 
the best for the least. 


Good Queens, Any Number 


45e Each 


If you can buy better ones at any price, we will buy these back. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. 
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in nannies tin tans natincatnscaesd 


A Business of Your Own 


Your kitchen can be your 
candy shop. Successful r 
tired manufacturer teach 
you secrets of Home Made Candies in you 
spare time. Shows you how to make and sell at 
quick profit. Earn $35 to $50, even $100 week 
ly as extra money 

No Fear of Unemployment 
Same course trains you as ‘‘skilled worker.’ 
Hundreds of men and women everywhere ar: 
winning quick success by our method. Many 
employed by factories and chain shops at o i 
salaries. Others have own business 
starting with practically no cash. No 
age limit. Steady work, Free Book & 


7 Capitol Candy age she, 


DEPT. G.2274 WASHINGTON, <<. 





Greatest Values-Lowest Prices 
DURABL Roof your house or barn with 
Edwards Metal Roofing, and 

it’s roofed for good! Fire-proof, rust-resist 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel 
BEAUTIFUL Styles for every purpose 
and effect. Shingles (in 

dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing -seam) 
ECONOMICA We rol! our steel, make 
our roofs and sell di 

rect to you at amazingly low factory prices 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Metal Roofing 
Se, permanent solution to the We Pay 
roofing problem. You will too 
Write for free samples, prices the Freight 
and Roofiny Book No. 188, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
933-983 butler St. Cincinnat!, Ohlo 


(B) 




























Pat. Co 21 of The A. I. Root 
ATENTS Oo. Practice in Pat. Off. & Court. 
Send us your order for printing. CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. | MacLachlan Bldp. Washington, D. C 





Aeppler Display ‘O Wrappers 


The Modern Merchant Believes 

in the Open Display_of Goods. 

Have Every Section a3 Display 
Case. 

















Pack comb honey in corrugated cases and 
save money. In comparative DRUM TESTS, Wrap Comb Honey and Keep 
the wooden case and honey was completely dam It Clean! 
aged in ONE drop, whereas, honey packed in 3 . 5 
Corrugated Cases after TWELVE drops showed DISPLAY’O wrappers are the only mechani 
less damage to both case and honey! cal wrappers on the market; require sealing on 
Cut labor costs; no nailing of cases! Wrap one end only. Automatic machines have done 
comb honey and pack in Aeppler cases at no three-fourths of the work for youl! A thing of 
greater cost than wooden cases. ee, Sane and economical, _— be hand 
wrapped three times as fast as flat wrapper 
—a Per 100. Per 500 the game we = Se ng Be 
y Y rn hane used in splay rappers is 5 re 
Sd eects ebb x = wees cent HEAVIER than the cellophane in competi 
For 4x5x1% eS 2.50 24.00 110.00 goop appers Strength is a requirement of a 
<i ‘ “ r wrapper. 
On all orders of fifty cases or more, freight PRICES 
charges PREPAID to any point in the U. 8. Per 100. Per 500 Per 1000. 
and Manitoba and Ontario, Canada. Sample case For 44%4x1% ....$1.10 $4.95 $ 9.80 
sent prepaid for 60c to any address in the U. 8. For 44%4x14% .... 1.20 5.40 10.70 
and Canada Por 4x5x1% ... 1.20 5.40 10.70 
Gummed tape for sealing cases, 3%-lb. roll All transportation charges PREPAID to any 
2% inches wide, 80c prepaid to any address address in the U. 8. and Canada. Sample wraj 
AEPPLER CASES are the most practical, per sent prepaid to any address for 5c. Wrap 
most economical, and most illustrative comb comb honey and pack in Corrugated Case at no 
honey containers on the market, greater cost! 


COMB HONEY PACKAGING MACHINE 


Wrapping Capacity of this Machine—a Case of 24 Sections in 4 to 7 minutes. This time includes 
the sealing of one end of each wrapper. Shipped completely assembled and tested. Manufactured 
to last a lifetime. Price $8.75, prepaid to any address in the U. 8S. and Canada 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


(SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS) 
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